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Richard Wagner's Ring Cycle is arguably the most sumptuous, 
complex, and intimidating work in classical music, and Georg 
Solti‘s full-length interpretation is one of the few equal to its 
demands. Now it’s available in two new forms: a digital 
remastering and compact disc. Scott Rosenberg reports on the 
improvements and the sacrifices made in the name of 
advanced technology. 
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The debate continues: from its controversial sound quality to 
the prohibitive cost of re-equipping home stereo systems, the 
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now an international megabusiness that no one can ignore. 
Music lovers, radio stations, record stores, and recording 
companies are finally acknowledging that CDs are a force to 
be reckoned with. 
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by Jeffrey Gantz 

Every classical composition is written down on paper in black 
and white. But is there more to music than meets the eye? You 
mary not think so from listening to today’s conductors. An 
earlier generation of interpreters, however, knew how to read 
between the notes. 
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by Frank Corrado 

After decades of misplaced enthusiasm, followed by unjust 
neglect, Jean Sibelius is finally getting the respect that his 
music always deserved. Neeme Jarvi gives us an early 
modern master without dreaminess or flagwaving. 
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circuit of star-performers and guest conductors and wonders if 
there’s any placé unlike home. 


STUDIOUS RECORDING 
by Mark Fishman. 


© Digital recording equipment has been around for a while, but 


it's now becoming attordable for the semi-pro musician. 
Although analog isn’t exactly sashaying out the door, there is 
an ever-increasing array of digital technology on the market. 
Herein, a discussion of whether it’s right for you. 
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ichard Wagner was always keen on novelty. His 
R fatherly advice to future generations — ‘Kinder, 
schafft Neues!” (loosely, “Kids, do your thing!) 
— has been invoked to justify innovation by everyone 


from record producers to Ezra Pound. And since their - 


premiéres, his elephantine works have taxed the 
capabilities of musician and producer alike. Wagner had 
an entire theater built to house the 1876 premiére of his 
tetralogy Der Ring des Nibelungen, and the productions 
he personally supervised there still left the composer 
dissatisfied. But then, what's a theater that’s bound by 
mortal constraints to do with a work that demands, for 
its grand finale, the following spectacles: ‘She [Briinn- 
hilde] has mounted the horse, and leaps with a single 
bound into the blazing pyre ... At the same time the 
Rhine overflows its banks in a mighty flood ... On the 
waves the three Rhinemaidens swim forwards ... From 
the ruins of the fallen hall, the men and women, in great 
agitation, watch the growing firelight in the heavens. 
When this reaches its greatest brightness, the hall of 
Walhall is seen, in which gods and heroes sit assembled 
... Bright flames seize on the hall of the gods.” Wagner 
needed a producer like George Lucas; instead, he got the 
rich but mad Ludwig II of Bavaria for a patron. 

The megalomaniacal demands Wagner makes upon 
directors, singers, musicians, and not least audiences 
ensure that his Ring will never receive a_ perfect 
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production — indeed, it rarely gets one that’s even 
passable. But the gauntlet he threw down to the 
performers and directors of his time, along with the 
bounteous thrills of the Ring's music, also ensured that 
some artists would never give up trying; and through the 
decades this work has benefitted from one technical 
innovation after another, many devised specifically for 
it. For example, Wagner inspired the revolution in stage- 
lighting techniques that made possible the flowering of 
modern drama from Ibsen onward. And since the 
Second World War, as spiraling production costs have 
made fully staged Rings even less feasible, the locus for 
innovation has shifted from the theater to the recording 
studio, where, as in the opera house, Wagner's music 
dramas continually outgrow old technologies and call 
new ones into being. 

Before the advent of the LP, Wagner recordings were 
limited to bits and highlights, what Thomas Beecham 
called “bleeding chunks.” LPs allowed producers to put 
a four-hour Wagner opera onto a handful of records. To 
experience a superb Ring production today, all a living- 
room Wagnerian need do is start up his turntable, crank 
up the volume, and close his eyes. If, that is, the 
recording is good. The Ring cycle may be easier to record 
than to stage, but it’s still monstrous: 15 hours of some of 
the most complex orchestral music ever written, each 
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layer of which must be audible if the composer's 
dramatic leitmotif structure is to be revealed; and parts 
for singers so overwhelming that assembling an ideal 
cast would entail resurrecting the dead and calling forth 
the yet unborn. There are numerous Rings on record 
today, both studio and live, and they all have their 
strengths. But critical acclaim and the test of time have 
gradually anointed the first full stereo Ring, with Georg 
Solti conducting the Vienna Philharmonic, as the 
standard. 

Begun in 1958 and completed in 1965, the Solti Ring 
not only was a superb performance with superior 
technical qualities — it also marked a complete 
rethinking of opera recording. From the idea that an 
opera album is a faithful reproduction of a concert 


performance, Decca producer John Culshaw and his” 


colleagues moved toward reproducing the opera as a 
dramatic work — not by recording a live stage 
performance but by restaging the opera in the studio. 
The total stereo effect Culshaw strove for — by moving 
singers as Wagner's stage directions demanded — made 
the home listener's ideal “theater of the mind” a reality; 
and the palette of special sound effects he drew on — 
thunderclaps, hammer blows, and voice modifications 
— enthralled record buyers who regarded stereo as some 
dubious, newfangled toy. More than any other record, 
the ‘58 Rheingold proved to the consumer that stereo 


was more than just a scheme to sell twice as many 
loudspeakers. 

Today stereo is taken for granted, and newer 
inventions vie for attention; but after a quarter century 
the Solti Ring remains the model for recorded sound. Its 
latest incarnation is twofold: Decca/London has digitally 
remixed and remastered all four operas and released 
them on both old-fashioned LPs and compact discs. 
Critics have taken the opportunity to re-examine the 
Solti performances in light of the many competing 
versions now available (there have also been stereo 
Rings by Herbert von Karajan, Karl Béhm, Reginald 
Goodall, Pierre Boulez, and Marek Janowski). But for the 
rest of us it’s a chance to make a detailed comparison of 
three recording technologies — analog (the sound we all 
grew up listening to), digital remastering (old analog 
recordings that have been transferred to digital masters 
in the studio and then reproduced on analog records), 
and compact disc (the music taken from those new 
digital masters and then manufactured for home 
reproduction on the laser-beam CD player). 

Since most of the major classical companies have 
switched to digital for new recordings, it’s worth the 
effort to pause and hear exactly what it is we're gaining 
by this conversion — and what we might be losing. The 
one technology this survey omits is the totally digital 


approach, in which the original studio recording is also 
made digitally. But so many classic performances were 
delivered before the advent of digital that it will be ages 
before anyone can build a first-rate record library 
entirely out of all-digital recordings. 

It should be noted first that none of the three versions 
of the Solti Ring will disappoint you: the original 
recording techniques broke new ground in their time, 
and plenty of records produced since then might well 
covet the Decca/London sonics. They were perfected by 
engineers who worked regularly over the years with the 
Vienna Philharmonic in the Sofiensaal, an older theater 
converted into a recording studio; and though the four 
operas were recorded over a span of seven years — Das 
Rheingold in 1958, Siegfried in 1962, Gétterdammerung 
in 1964, and Die Walkiire in 1965 — the sound has the 
same tawny ripeness all the way through. Nevertheless, 
among the old records, the remastered albums, and the 
CDs, there are huge differences that fall into several 
categories. 

@Dynamic range. All records have louder and softer 
passages, but older analogs tended to compress the 
sound: fortissimos were toned down a bit to avoid 
overpowering home stereo equipment, and pianissimos 
were boosted to be heard over the inevitable back- 
ground noise and tape hiss that crept into the 
reproduction process as master discs were cut from 
original tape masters and vinyl records cut from the 
master discs. Digital remastering eliminates most of the 
(very minimal) audible tape hiss and much of this 
compression — loud passages get louder, soft ones 
softer; and CD reproduction eliminates just about all the 
rest. The original Ring records had an unusually wide 
dynamic range to begin with; producer Culshaw wrote 
that they contained passages, like the hammer blow at 
the end of Das Rheingold with which Donner forges the 
Rainbow Bridge to Valhalla, that exceeded the generally 
accepted volume levels for commercial recordings at the 
time. 

Donner’s blow is plenty thunderous today, too, in all 
three versions. Beyond that, digital transforms the 
passages where Wagner set aside his trademark brass 
fanfares in favor of quieter music: the first scene of act 
one of Die Walkiire, for instance, when Siegmund takes 
refuge in Sieglinde’s hut, or the Forest Murmurs in act 
two of Siegfried, when Siegfried communes with nature 
before slaying Fafner, or the Norns scene at the start of 
Gétterdammerung. Digital technology conveys these 
scenes with all the dramatic contrast they possess in the 
theater. And the orchestral dynamics are equally 
impressive: the bass and cello phrases leading up to the 
opening of the Magic Fire Music at the end of Die 
Walkiire, for example, or the slow crescendo of the 
flowing horn and string motif that represents the Rhine 
at the very start of Das Rheingold. 

If you're listening in a noise-free house, this increase 
in dynamic range offers unalloyed pleasure: you turn up 
your volume, hear everything in the low passages, and 
feel your floor vibrate during the climaxes. But if you’re 
in a less controlled environment — any apartment in the 
city, say, where street noises and airplanes regularly 
intrude and neighbors might object to the Sword motif 
slicing through their sleep — the increased range can be 
a problem: with the volume low, you'll actually miss 
softer moments, and with the volume high, you'll make 
some lifelong enemies. 

®Surface noise. Record players are mechanical 
devices, and each time a needle runs across a record it 
packs crud into the grooves. Even if you’re compulsive 
about cleaning, your records will deteriorate over many 
playings. And it’s the big moments and end-of-side 
finales — those all-instrument blarings or soprano high 
notes Wagner specialized in — that are most likely to 
decay. In CD players, a laser beam scans the surface of 
the shiny metal platter; nothing touches, so nothing 
wears out. Through the many hours of a Wagner opera, 
the cumulative effect of surface noise on vinyl records 
can become a major annoyance. They simply don’t exist 
on the CD version. The digital remastering, on the other 
hand, is as vulnerable to- wear as the old records — 
maybe more so. Decca/London has taken advantage of 
the digital remaster reissue to squeeze the operas onto 
fewer discs: Rheingold holds steady at three, but 
Walkiire and Siegfried both drop from five to four, and 
Gétterdimmerung is shaved from six to five. The 
advantage is that the set costs less — fewer records to 
buy. The drawback is that many of the records cram ina 
full half hour of music per side; and though the digital 
technology maintains the sound quality (as opposed to 
what happened when analog recordings were similarly 
squashed), the records are even more likely to develop 
scratches, snaps, crackles, and pops, because the grooves 
are closer. 

@Instrumental textures and aural balance. This is 
where digital runs into trouble; and where as many 
listeners may want to leave it as take it. Sound is simply 
air being pushed at different frequencies, but air behaves 
in ways that can’t be calculated or quantified: witness 
the problems acoustic engineers still have in construct- 
ing first-rate concert halls. Inevitably, you gain some 
things with digital sound and you lose others. You gain 
an immense crispness in the treble ranges; brass sounds 
raspier and percussion sharper. You gain a clarity of 
orchestral texture that’s of great importance in Wagner, 
where the interweaving of leitmotifs unfolds the drama. 
And you gain the immediate presence of the singers’ 
voices: they're in the room with you, and you hear their 
sibilants along with their vowels. (Of course, bad singing 
sounds even worse than before.) 

What you lose is the sense of a performance 
happening in some recognizable place — and this is a 
disaster for the Solti/Culshaw production, which 
devoted such imagination to studio staging. The acoustic 
of the original Ring changed with the scenes: the first act 

Continued on page 18 
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A compact disc: jumbo upheav. 


B.C. KAGAN 


ack in 1926 Sir Compton Mackenzie, editor, critic, 

and historian of the phonograph, wrote that “the 

use of electricity in sound recording seems an 
unnecessary and dangerous complication.” Acoustical 
recordings, after all, had proved themselves to be useful 
and accurate. Although technically less advanced than 
the newfangled system, the old-fashioned platters had a 
comfortable, pleasing sound. Now, almost 60 years later, 
the recording industry has put another twist in the 
technological spiral, and the ghost of Sir Compton has 
risen to the fore. As the British magazine Gramophone 
admits, with typical restraint, “Modern technology has 
increased the potential for capturing the nuances of 
musical sounds and keeping noise and distortion at 
bay.” Indeed it has. 

Compact discs — universally known as CDs — are 
revolutionizing both the way recordings are made and 
the way music is experienced. There are those who 
harbor doubts about CDs, suspecting that they may be, 
in Sir Compton’s words, just another “unnecessary and 
dangerous complication.” But those who embrace the 
system rapturously sing its praises. Rarely has an 
industry bathed in such euphoria, encouraged, it seems, 
by astonishing statistics. CDs were pioneered by 
Polygram, the German audio giant, in 1983. According to 
Polygram Classics — the American corporate parent of 
Deutsche Grammophon, London, and Philips Records 
— 16.4 million compact discs were sold worldwide last 
year. This year’s sales are expected to almost double 
that, reaching 32.5 million. In the United States, 4.3 
million CDs were bought in 1984, close to a sixfold 
increase over 1983 figures; and it is anticipated that 9.9 
million will be sold this year. Polygram reports that CDs 
represented 28 percent of its sales in 1984; for 1985 it 
expects that figure to rise to 50 percent. 

The cause of all this fuss is a featherweight silver 
platter measuring four and three fourths inches across, 
about half the span of a man’s outstretched hand. Both 
its critics and advocates acknowledge that the CD 
captures sound in a totally new way. Conventional 
analog recordings — the LPs or tapes on your shelf at 
home — draw a portrait of music in vinyl or on magnetic 
oxide by transferring sound waves onto grooves or.tape. 
But this portrait is prone to deterioration, just as 
painting on canvas can fade. Record grooves collect 
grease and dust, tapes hiss, and both inevitably wear 
out. 

Compared with these relatively imperfect systems, 
compact discs are elegance incarnate. In digital record- 
ing, microphones pick up sounds and break them down 
into descriptive pieces of binary information, or bits, the 
phonemes of computer language. Approximately 50,000 
bits reflect each second of music, together capturing 
qualities such as pitch, timbre, loudness, and attack. 
Each bit is then given a numerical value, which is 
transferred to a CD. The information is stored on the disc 
as microscopic pits and coated with an invisible plastic 
film. 

Nothing as crude as a phonograph needle or tape head 
ever touches the CD’s surface. The information is read 
by a laser beam, eliminating the possibility of smudges, 
skips, and scratches. When the pulses of digital 
information are decoded and processed as sound waves, 
the result is the purest recorded music possible. The 
quality of a particular CD depends on three steps in the 
process: the actual recording, the mixing, and the 
mastering. To wind up as a CD, a performance recorded 
with analog technology must be digitally mastered. The 
middle step — mixing and melding and balancing the 


by George Gelles 


numerous tracks of recorded sound into a final version 
— can be done with either an analog or a digital system. 

The Society of Professional Audio Recording Studios 
(SPARS) has developed a shorthand to let you know 
which technological steps were involved in the making 
of any given disc. Many CD and record labels show a 
three-letter code using the letters A (for analog) and 
D (for digital). The first letter in the sequence indicates 
the type of recording originally used. The second 
corresponds to the method used for mixing. And the 
final letter represents the format of the finished product. 
CDs, of course, would always show D as the final letter, 
LPs always A. Thus the code ADD telis you a 
performance was recorded with analog technology but 


' digitally mixed and mastered. DDD indicates a per- 


formance that's digital all the way. 

Digital recording produces a sound that is remarkably 
crisp and clear. You'll never hear a hiss or a pop on a CD, 
though admittedly, production problems can create discs 
with garbled sections or other imperfections. Many say, 
however, you'll never hear a particularly warm sound, 
either. Pure digital sound is clinically clean. Recording 
companies, aware of this criticism, are making an effort 
— through more refined microphone placement and 
mixing techniques — to blend a warmer CD sound. 

At CBS sterworks, the deminant American 
producer. of CDs, executive producer Steve Epstein 
explains that new developments in recording techniques 
are “basically an evolutionary process.” He adds, “I 
think that one of the reasons early digital [recording] 
was criticized is because we started out with only two 
tracks, and particularly in pop [music], producers were 
kind of nervous. So perhaps they got a little close and 
played it safe, and they didn’t have time to refine the 
mix. And everyone would say, ‘Oh, it sounds like it was 
recorded in an anechoic chamber. It sounds so close and 
strident.’ But for the first generation you've got to admit 
it was pretty good and getting better. The better monitor 
equipment and the digital medium are allowing us to 
achieve a more natural sound.” 

In pursuit of this natural sound, ‘CD customers are 
draining the pipeline between the manufacturing plant 
and the neighborhood store. Explains Hamilton 
Brosious, editor of The Digital Recording Report, “An 
executive at one of the major labels told me they recently 
surveyed customers and retailers and found that when a 
person buys a CD player, his vinyl-record-buying days 
are over. They had originally estimated that CD-player 
owners would buy 10 to 12 discs per year, but the actual 
figure is closer to 20 to 25.” 

Nobody is prepared to meet this demand. Currently 
there are 10 CD manufacturing plants worldwide: six in 
Japan, three in Europe, and one in the United States. The 
Digital Audio Disc Corporation (DADC), in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, which produces discs for CBS, has already 
reached its annual production capacity of 300,000 discs. 
James Frische, general manager of the DADC facility, 
comments, “No one in the industry can get enough 
production at this point, and worldwide capacity is 
pretty jammed up. The way the market is growing, we 
will be in an expansion mode for some years.” Within 
the coming year, new plants are scheduled to open in 
Sweden, Japan, France, Great Britain, and Germany. In 
addition, the United States will get its second plant. 
Denon America, the United States arm of the Japanese 
manufacturer of audio equipment and recordings, is 
building a $20 million facility in the South, which is 
scheduled to open in 1986. Denon hopes to produce six 
million discs during its first year of operation, with its 


CDs set the tone for | 
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capacity rising quickly to 12 million. 

The recordings coming out of these plants span the 
gamut of musical tastes. The Compact Disc Group, a 
New | York-based trade organization, estimates that 
3300 titles are currently available on CD, 
about 45 percent of them being pop or rock, 39 percent 
classical, and 16 percent jazz and show tunes. This 
distribution represents a distinct shift from the earliest 
days of CD production, when most releases were 
classical. The imbalance was caused partly by the wealth 
of classical staples that could readily be digitally remixed 
and remastered. Also, many felt that those who 
preferred classical music to the so-called baser forms 
would most cherish CD sound, a notion tainted by 
overtones of elitism. 

In any case, the CD system may indeed be especially 
well suited to reproducing the special textures of at least 
some of the classical repertory. I can’t help but think that 
a group such as Musica Antiqua of Cologne, for example, 
which specializes in scores from the Baroque era and 
earlier, has in part won renown because the lucid sheen 
of CDs tend to flatter the ensemble’s favored repertory. 
With its emphasis on linear counterpoint, that is, on 
long, independent melodic strands, much early music 
can take prime advantage of the special qualities offered 
by digital recording. Although Tchaikovsky's Fourth 
will surely sound glorious on CD, the score’s effect is 
perhaps not as dependent on unparalleled clarity as that 
of early music. 

But regardless of taste, CDs are finding a following. At 
the Harvard Coop, record and CD buyer Jay Drybread 
reports that “they're doing extremely well. It’s an 
expanding configuration and shows no signs of leveling 
off. With the new releases, and the reissues on top of 
that, the catalogue just keeps growing.” 

Drybread admits that “some people hate CDs and 
claim they find the sound disembodied, cold, hard, 
glassy in the upper range. There also are some people 
who want pure digital only, but as far as I'm concerned, 
they're sound freaks. | can sympathize with them, but 
around here we're concerned with performance.” The 
Coop’s classical inventory includes not only the most 
recent releases but also reissues of recordings made by 
conductors such as Wilhelm Furtwangler and Arturo 
Toscanini. 

At the pop- and rock-oriented chain Strawberries, 
Dave Robicheau, CD buyer for the chain's 50 stores, also 
reports that sales are fine; the thousand CDs of Bruce 
Springsteen's latest release, he says, sold out almost 
instantly. 

Increasingly, CDs are being heard on the air. As of last 


* March, the library at WGBH had more than 200 discs, 


including both classical and jazz recordings, and 
approximately 10 percent of its programming was 
presented on CD. The same month, WBCN’s more than 
30 rock CDs accounted for about a third of its daily 
programming, and half the airtime at WZOU was being 
filled with the more than 50 pop CDs owned by that 
station. 

The CD industry is already producing hardware that 
promises to secure the discs a firm position among music 
lovers. Sony’s model D-5, the smallest and least 
expensive player of all, is only a little larger than a disc 
itself. You can also play CDs in your car. If Chrysler's 
1956 Highway Hi-Fi was the first word in discretionary 
car audio — you could listen to your favorite LP records 

~on the system — CD is the last. Although all audio 
Continued on page 18 
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Coleridge observes that all men are 
born Aristotelians or Platonists. The 
latter feel that classes, orders, and genera 
are realities; the former, that they are 
generalizations. For the latter, language 
is no more, than an approximative 
interplay of symbols; for the former, it is 
the map of the universe. The Platonist 
knows that the universe is in some way a 
cosmos, an order; that order, for the. 
Aristotelian, may be an error or a fiction 
of our partial understanding. 

— Jorge Luis Borges 
“The Nightingale of Keats” 


read in classical-music reviews 

that the modern conductor doesn’t 
measure up to his predecessors. The new 
generation — first Georg Solti, Herbert 
von Karajan, Seiji Ozawa, Bernard 
Haitink, Colin Davis, Lorin Maazel, later 
Claudio Abbado, Riccardo Muti, 
Christoph von Dohnanyi, Edo de Waart, 
James Levine,-Charles Dutoit, Simon 
Rattle — will be castigated as heartless, 
computerized technocrats, and there'll be 
a wistful look back at the likes of 
Toscanini and Furtwdngler, 
Koussevitzky and Walter, Knap- 
pertsbusch and Klemperer. As one 
Gramophone reader recently com- 
plained, “I can think of at least one 
much-trumpetted conductor of the inter- 
national jet-setting variety, rooted in 
nowhere, whose title of Bore of the Year 
is withheld from him only by the 
dexterity of the sound engineers.” Propo- 
nents of the modern school are apt to 
reply that it sweeps away the Romantic 
excesses and personalized inter- 
pretations of the past-and replaces them 
with responsible, objective readings that 
serve the composer's wishes rather than 
the conductor's. Borges didn’t have 
musicians in mind when he wrote “The 
Nightingale of Keats”; he was thinking of 
philosophers and other literary figures. 
And it’s not likely that reviewers have 
Borges in mind when they compare 
previous generations of conductors with 
the present one. All the same, his 
division of mankind into Aristotelians 
and Platonists suggests that the schism 
between differing interpretations of 
classical music has as much to do with 
epistemology as with style. 

In his A Treatise of Human Nature, 
David Hume (a Borges Aristotelian if 
there ever was one) defines “mankind” 
as “nothing but a bundle or collection of 


T hese days it’s not uncommon to 
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Do conductors know the score? 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


itself as a reaction to untrammeled 
subjectivity, it has an epistemological 
base in the idea that reality — here music 


““— can be encompassed within discrete 


units. This is a particle view of the world 
(just as digital is a particle view of 


different perceptions, which succeed recording). For the modern conductor — 


each other with an inconceivable rapidi- 
ty.” Substitute “music” for “mankind” 
and “notes” for “perceptions” and you 
have the modern/Aristotelian conduc- 
tor’s view of the score. It’s an outlook 
that grew up in the shadow of Toscanini 
(who in fact was far more subjective and 
idiosyncratic than his reputation would 


have it), as art turned away from ideas | 


and toward facts; and though it expresses 


Hans Knappertsbusch: hearing music with the brain 


almost anyone under 50, with _ the 
exception of Carlos Paita and enfant 
terrible Giuseppe Sinopoli — the score is 
the map of the musical universe; every- 
thing you need to know is there in black 
and white. To realize the sum of its notes, 
rests, and markings is to realize the 
composer's intention. 
The post-Toscaninian Claudio Abbado 
exemplifies this attitude. A fey, years" 


ago, when he performed Mahler's Third 
Symphony with the Boston Symphony 

4 Orchestra, the Boston Globe's Richard 

' Dyer wrote that his approach “is objec- 
tive rather than subjective. Unlike some 
of his colleagues he makes no effort to 
become Mahler — instead he expresses 
Mahler's sensibility by doing everything 
the composer requested, as exactly as 
possible.” Indeed, Abbado’s Mahler is 
characterized by precise attention to 
balance, ensemble, dynamics, and phras- 
ing; there’s even what Dyer calls a 
translation of string portamento into 
modern terms. You won't hear the notes 
played better anywhere. And yet there is 
music in other Mahler recordings — 
notably those by Otto Klemperer, John 
Barbirolli,,and Jascha Horenstein — that 
you don’t ‘hear in Abbado’s. In general, 
his conducting brings the Achilles of 
Zeno’s second paradox to mind: because 
he gives the music no sweep, no impulse, 
it never reaches the point at which it 
would overtake the tortoise — it's 
eternally trapped in Zeno’s recursive 
universe. 

“~~ Georg Solti is even more renowned as 
a conductor of the notes. His recording of 
Wagner's Ring is legendary, and its 
reputation is grounded in his close 
observation of the score. As one critic 
concludes, “Solti’s [Ring], one of the 
outstanding achievements of the stereo 
era (snobs like to nitpick at it to show 
their ‘sophistication’), serves up music 
and drama for all they’re worth. You 
have to know the text extremely well to 
appreciate it.” No question that Solti 
knows the text, the notes, extremely well; 
in his Ring you'll hear details as never 
before. It’s in the silences between the 
notes that doubts arise. Writing of his 
Parsifal, another critic has said that “a 

‘ predominantly slow score his 
wooden sense of rhythm”; and it’s true 
that when he has to deal with spaces as 
opposed to sounds, Solti sounds as if he 
were trudging through quicksand 
(though actually that Parsifal, at a very 
slow tempo, is one of his better efforts). 
-Abbado suffers from the same affliction. 
On the rare occasions when he takes a 
broad approach — the Poco Adagio of 
the Mahler Fourth, the Adagietto of the 
Mahler Fifth — he has difficulty holding 
the music together; not even his admirers 

‘are’ convinced. The less accomplished 
modern conductors — the Mehtas, the 
Ozawas, the Slatkins — fare even worse. 


It wasn’t always this way. At the turn 
of the century, the typical conductor was 
a Borges. Platonist for whom the score 
was “no more than an approximative 
interplay of. symbols,” for whom the 
music was an idea, not a bunch of notes. 
Mahler said that anyone dissatisfied with 
the score of his Eighth Symphony could 
“with an easy conscience make changes 
in it”; and he edited the music he 
programmed, including Beethoven's 
Fifth. Conductors like Arthur Nikisch 
and Oskar Fried and William 
Mengelberg took the score as a mere 
guide to the composer's intention. They 
were also aware that the human ear is 
sensitive to nuances of phrasing that 
_musical notation isn’t refined enough to 
capture; consequently they viewed the 
note not as a moment of sound but as a 
field — almost a plane — of sound 
potential, a perception that was to music 
what ‘Cubism was to art. They saw the 
music as a wave rather than a series of 
particles; and like a wave it ebbed and 
flowed in their performances. ; 

Probably the most extreme example of 
this idea is the celebrated — and 
controversial — Wagnerian Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch, whose long, long lines are 
the delight of some critics and the despair 
of others. One writer in the latter camp 
defines his 1958 Die Walkiire as “stodgy, 
slovenly, ill-coordinated”; but to Knap- 
pertsbusch, the close attention that an 
Abbado or a Solti pays to intonation, 
ensemble, shape, inflection, and dynamic 
markings produces only an approxima- 
tion of the music, not its essence. He’s not 
interested in momentary revelations; he’s 
looking for thought rather than sensa-. 
tion. The writer describes the effect of the 
Walkiire recording as that of “a drama 
being recalled from a great distance, as in 
a dream.” That’s because Knap- 
pertsbusch hears noumenally, with his 
brain instead of his ears. Whereas the 
‘approach of a Solti or a Karajan is 
musical, that of a Knappertsbusch is 
metamusical. For him, the reality of the 
Anusic lies beyond even his own per- 
formance of it. 

Today, conductors who serve up 
metamusic are few and far between: 
Reginald Goodall in Wagner, Wyn 
Morris in Mahler, Paavo Berglund in 
Sibelius. And that may be just as well: 
apart from Wagner, Mahler, Bruckner, 
and possibly Sibelius, not many? com- 
posers will support this kind of vision. 
Goodall, Morris, and Berglund share 
with Knappertsbusch an affinity for slow 
tempos (Goodall’s can verge on con- 
tinental drift); and they also tend to 
slough off detail in favor of the long line. 
In Morris and Berglund, especially, this 
leads to patches of gray, undifferentiated 
musicmaking: — it’s hard to argue that 
Mahler and Sibelius are getting every- 
thing they wanted. None of the three is a 
great technician, either. But Goodall’s 
reading of the Prelude to Das Rheingold 
has a span and a power that make 
Karajan and Solti (and even Knap- 
pertsbusch) sound casual. In the Finale of 
Mahler’s Tenth Symphony, Morris, at a 
very measured tempo, unfurls inex- 
orably, whereas James Levine, just as 
slow, sighs and swoons. And the same 
unyielding beat that causes Berglund to 
ignore Sibelius’s hairpin dynamics and 
fussy tempo changes in the Andante of 
his Second Symphony imbues the read- 
ing with a granitic sense of the com- 
poser’s brooding implacability. 

This Platonist school of interpretation 
entails risk: enjoined from seeking refuge 
in the score, the conductor has to animate 
the music without obtruding on it. And 
most composers require a subtler touch’ 
than a Knappertsbusch or a Berglund 
affords — you can’t play Haydn or 
Schubert or Berlioz without attending to 
detail. But the Platonist view of music, as 
an organic whole represented by but not 
encapsulated in the score, is a necessary 
counterweight to the Aristotelian. And it 
offers an antidote to the present outpour- 
ing of Tweedledum/Tweedledee record- 
ings. 

Adopting a slower tempo is one way to 
underline the logic of the composer's 
writing. By refusing to hustle along the F- 
major Andante that ends the first suite of 
Handel’s Water Music, Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt brings out the sweetness of 
the counterpoint. And by ignoring 
Mahler's instructions to press ahead 
(“Zum Schluss etwas drangend”) in the 
final pages of his Sixth Symphony’s first 
movement, John Barbirolli proves that 
the music has an intrinsic momentum. 
Yet as Pablo Casals pointed out, it’s not 
how long you take to get from A to B, it’s 

Continued on page 18 
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modern 


Neeme Jarvi rediscovers Sibelius — 


by Frank Corrado 


n the midst of this Bach and Handel year — not to 
I mention the ongoing Amadeusing of Mozart — a re- 
examination of the symphonic music of Jean 
Sibelius may seem inappropriate. But a recent series of 
Sibelius recordings from little-known sources has 
proved an antidote to the surfeit of Lutheran church 


- music, viola da gamba recitals, and eine kleine Elvira 


Madigan. The symphonies and tone poems of Sibelius 


have been performed regularly ever since the late 19th . 


century, when he began writing them. Despite his 
popularity with concertgoers, however, Sibelius has had 
an uneven standing with the critics. At first, he was 
championed and lavishly praised. No other Scandina- 
vian composer faced the turbulent new century with so 
assertive a voice as the young Finn. Certainly not Grieg, 
whom Debussy described as “a pink bonbon stuffed 
with snow.” Sibelius, by eschewing “folkery and the 
mere exoticism of nationalism,” as musicologist Burnett 


James has written, “became the embodiment of that: 


consciousness and that landscape distilled in and 
through his profoundly Finnish mind.” In Scandinavia 


and the rest of Europe, and in America, his work was” 


embraced both as music and as a symbol of Finnish 
resistance to foreign domination. 

The seeds of Sibelius’s eventual fall from critical favor 
may well have sprouted in the irreconcilability of this 
split perception. The symbol of nationalism invested the 
music with an imagistic cargo, a romantic freight, that it 
was never intended to carry. And as art and politics 
veered toward disillusion and world war, Sibelius-as- 
symbol went out of vogue. His music, as James points 
out, “was accused not only of unadventurous tradition- 


alism but even more ... of undue optimism which ran 


against the contemporary grain.” 

Still, Sibelius’s music has outlasted topical acclaim 
and premature dismissal — more or less. Nowadays it 
supports a critical climate that might best be described as 
temperate rather than balmy. If his contemporaries 
Mahler, Stravinsky, and Rachmaninov bask in the 
sunlight, Sibelius remains in the shadows. Praised for 
the wrong reasons, attacked for the wrong reasons, 
Sibelius has been unfairly consigned to that genteel 
aesthetic landfill known as “Romantic Music.” 

Recordings must be held largely accountable for this 
misguided view, in so far as their proliferation tends not 
only to document performance practice but to determine 
it. Certainly there has been no drought of recordings of 
the more popular Sibelius symphonies over the years. 
The Second and Fifth, in particular, have yielded a score 
of performances, with more lined up for release. Integral 
sets of the seven symphonies have been less common. 
We've had complete cycles’ from John Barbirolli, 
Leonard Bernstein, Lorin Maazel, Colin Davis, Alex- 
ander Gibson, and Paavo Berglund, and more are in the 
works from Vladimir Ashkenazy, Simon Rattle, and 
Herbert von Karajan. Nevertheless, the majority of 
Sibelius symphony recordings still promote, in varying 
degrees, what the composer himself disparaged as 
“literary” interpretations of his scores. After nearly a 
century, Sibelius receives misleading, symbolic analyses 
at the expense of musical investigations. Now Neeme 
Jarvi and the Gothenburg Symphony, in a series of 
recordings on the Swedish label BIS, seem intent on 
rectifying past errors. 

In the matter of sheer tonal opulence, the Gothenburg 
Symphony can’t make us forget that there are Berlin 
Philharmonics, Chicago Symphonies, and Amsterdam 
Concertgebouws. That aside, the Gothenburg’s per- 
formance on the five symphonies so far released 
(numbers four and seven have yet to appear) is rarely 
less than first rate. In terms of entering the spirit and 
letter of Sibelius’s richly varied scores, Jérvi and his 
players transcend considerations of mere virtuosity. The 
readings possess an idiomatic and rhythmic fluency that 
those of better-known ensembles like the Berlin and 
New York Philharmonics barely hint at. 

On closer consideration, this comes as no surprise. 
Since its inception, the Gothenburg Symphony has 
enjoyed an intimate association with Sibelius’s music. 
The orchestra was formed in 1905 — about the same time 
Sibelius was writing his Third Symphony. Its first 
conductor, Wilhelm Stenhammar, was also a symphonic 
composer of note, and on numerous occasions he invited 
Sibelius to guest-conduct performances of his own work. 
It is also worth mentioning that the language spoken in 
Sibelius’s household when he was growing up in 
Helsinki was Swedish, not Finnish. At any rate, the 
cross-cultural and historical ties among the man, the 
music, and the orchestra are evident. 

The glories of these recordings are Jarvi's realizations 
of the Third and Sixth symphonies, the two least 
performed of the seven. Sibelius referred to the Third as 
“the most beloved and least fortunate of my children.” 
Chronologically poised between the grand rhetoric of 
the Second’s final pages and the grave, otherworldly 
bassoon and lower-string rumblings of the Fourth’s first 
bar, the Third is often thought of by critics as a trivial 
intermezzo, tenuously joining portentous edifices. Jarvi's 
treatment of the work couldn’t be farther from that view. 
Adopting a brisk tempo from the outset, he builds the 
Allegro moderato confidently. Colin Davis's estimable 
performance with the Boston Symphony has a similar 
exuberance and thrust in this first movement, but Jarvi's 
is sharper still, the modulations of pulse more subtle, the 
orchestral detail, especially among the woodwinds, 
more finely etched. Davis indulges in a broad distention 


of. rhythm in the choralelike phrase before the 
movement's end, but Jarvi‘s momentary loosening of the 
reins is more deft, less. obvious. Conductor and 
orchestra’s rendering of this difficult movement is rock- 
steady and pointedly phrased. 

The Andantino con moto that follows is even more 


: elusive in performance, It has the quality of a musical 


jigsaw ie — a movement of soft contours and 
related shades, expressed in lilting waltz rhythms, 
shifting woodwind accents, and delicate . pizzicato 
strings. Jarvi and his players allow the wistful intima- 
tions and veiled yearnings to speak for themselves. 
Winds and strings are balanced in accordance with the 
composer's markings, and those graceful shifts of 


ter to the Finnish? 


Jean Sibelius: a fig 
rhythm all seem to flow from a single breath. In the 
buoyant scherzo/finale, the shards and fragments of the 
symphony’s early pages accumulate and cohere like a 
single crescendo. Never have the three 
concluding C-major chords sounded more decisive or 
well earned. 

The Sixth Symphony shows Sibelius in a lyrical vein, 


~ but it is a lyricism that sounds depths rather than 


glossing surfaces. The four movements go along at a 
moderate tempo; and throughout, the polyphonic 
writing, Lydian and Dorian. modes, and luminous, 
transparent textures give the work a distant, glowing 
spirituality. The motivic interrelationships of the four 
movements yield a tonal colloquy that evokes the 


_ meeting of four ancient poets around an autumnal 


campfire, each in turn rhapsodizing on a common 
theme. 

Jarvi and the Gothenburg deliver a crystalline 
illumination of the score. The string playing, especially, 
has a chamberlike incisiveness and focus. Sibelius. 
referred to the Sixth as “pure spring water,” and in the 
first 27 bars for divided strings alone, the Gothenburg 
violins sound more lustrous and vibrant than even the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Karajan. And as with his 
reading of the Third, Jarvi imparts an unerring sense of 
flow. The silver and bronze contrasts of the sereriely 
effusive opening Allegro molto moderato yield softly to 
the melancholy dawn of the ensuing Allegretto mod- 
erato. The Allegretto by turns brightens the Poco vivace 
with a prancing energy, which bursts into a gallop at the 
movement's peak. From this height, the Allegro molto 
finale gradually descends into a quietude of infinitely 
lengthening shadows of sound. 

In the Fifth Symphony, Jarvi and company face stiff 
competition from Davis and the BSO and, most notably, 
from Rattle and the Philharmonia. Jarvi opts for spacious 
tempos in the multifaceted opening movement. This 
works well in the introductory pages, where he unearths 
a wealth of detail. But as the movement gathers force, 
calling for greater and greater sonority, the brass are 


taxed to their limit. Neither the BSO nor the 
Philharmonia shows any such strain; both give thunder- 
ous accounts of the climax, exulting where the 
Gothenburg can only endure. Neither is Jarvi’s way with 
the idyllic second-movement Andante mosso sufficient- 
-ly imaginative. Where Rattle is all nuance and graceful 
accent, infusing the music with a gossamer elegance, 
Jarvi is uncharacteristically literal and four-square. 
Curiously, though, he comes up with a splendid 
reading of the finale, coaxing virtuoso playing from 
every part of the orchestra. The scurrying strings and 
stabbing winds that usher in the movement have a 
shivering intensity, and when the horns finally assume 
command of the proceedings with their majestic 
entrance at letter D, the release of tension comes as a 
relief. The movement builds: from these initial pages 
with an expansive momentum that not even Rattle can 
match. The great spaced chords at the very conclusion 
burst forth from the orchestra with stunning impact; the 
silences become as important as the sounds themselves. 
Jarvi's treatment of the ubiquitous Second Symphony 
is brisk and lean-textured, along the lines of George 
Szell’s famous performance with the Concertgebouw. 


Here the Second’s architecture is revealed to telling 
effect, and the rhetoric is played down, particularly in 
the last movement, where the big tunes invite it. This is 
an alert, intelligent performance that seeks out the 
musical rather than the literary values of the score. 
Those who think the symphony ought to scale every 
height and sound every depth in the manner of Karajan 
or Bernstein will be disappointed, but I find this reading 
salutary. _ 

As much can be said for the way the ensemble handles 
the First Symphony. Eugene Ormandy and Leopold 
Stokowski have been known to conduct this score as 
ersatz Tchaikovsky, to pull out the emotional stops at 
the ‘least provocation, ‘yanking tempos and twisting 
phrases into barely related sounds. Jarvi demonstrates 
the wrongheadedness of this approach. By paying 
scrupulous attention to rhythmic and dynamic acuity, 
and by shaping phrases so that they seem to shape 
themselves, he argues the symphony’s prodigal merit 
with unparalleled articulation. From the extended 
lament of the solo clarinet, which germinates so many of 
the work’s themes, to the desolate pair of plucked chords 
at the very end, the Gothenburg ensemble plays with 
clear-eyed fervor. Textures are lively and transparent, 
and the musical ideas, illuminated from within, emerge 
in sharp focus. Again, there is a bardic atmosphere to the 
proceedings, as if the players had found the key to a 
great tale locked within these notes. 

In a way, rediscovery is what this cycle is all about. 
Too often in the recording business cycles are only about 
replication (such as Karajan’s perpetual remakes of 
Beethoven). Since Sibelius’s death in 1957, at age 91, his 
reputation has fluctuated almost at random. Some critics 
have condemned him for his romanticism, others for his 
modernism. Some have taken him to task for the artistic 
silence of his last 30 years, others for not silencing 
himself sooner. There is little point in arguing the 
relative merits of these assessments. As long as 
interpreters like Jarvi and the Gothenburg Symphony 
are around, the music will speak for itself. 0 
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The high cost of BSO. 


by Lisa Deeley Smith 


44 ickets $13.50 to $35.50; call 266-1492. As 
i Listings editor for the Boston Phoenix, | 

gather information like this about a hundred 
times a week in the busiest parts of the classical-music 
season. And there’s quite a range of ticket prices. The 
various music schools — the Boston and New England 
Conservatories, the Longy School of Music, the All- 
Newton Music School, the fine-arts divisions of the 
universities — all give free concerts by their faculty and 
students. Other organizations have wallet-squashing 
ticket prices. Still others are in the middle. Are you 
spending a premium for living in Boston? Are you 
paying for atmosphere? What follows is a survey of 
classical-music ticket prices in the area and for major 
symphonies around the nation. It’s always difficult, in 
the performing arts, to assess comparable worth — 
should André Previn make more money than André 
Watts? But this can help you decide. 

Worst news first — the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
sells the most expensive single seat in the country. Its top 
single-seat price for the ‘85-’86 season is $35.50, up from 
$33.50. The Chicago Symphon nphowy. Orchestra has $46 and 
$38 box seats, but they to subscribers; the top 
single ticket is a $90 fi floor Seat. Béston is even higher- 
priced than New York — the top ticket at the New York 
Philharmonic is $30 (and there‘was no price increase this 
past year). To add insult to injury, the BSO’s lowest- 
ticket price is also the nation’s highest, at $13.50; 
Chicago's is $11.50, New York’s $6. 

The BSO ticket structure does have some good points. 
There is a generous rush-seat policy: 170 seats at $5 each, 
scattered throughout the hall (though not in the choicest 
spots), are available from 5 to 6 p.m. on Saturday eve-" 
nings and at 9 a.m. before Friday-afternoon perform- 
ances. And only the BSO and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
offer these to everyone (Philly’s are $2, but they.go on 
sale just an hour before the concert). Other orchestras 


offer rush seats to students only, or to students and the — 


elderly, and some (Chicago and New York) have no rush 
seats at all. (Although the BSO’s set-up can mean a lot of 
standing in line — you might have to arrive at 3 p.m. on 
Saturday for, say, Klaus Tennstedt conducting Mahler.) 
The BSO also offers a discount in its subscription prices, 
a practice that’s common but not universal — season 
tickets to the San Francisco Symphony, for example, cost 
as much as single-seat tickets. Subscribing saves from 
$1.50 (three concerts for $39, as to three for 
$40.50) to $61 (22 concerts for $720 versus 22 for $781). 
So, you can get almost two seats free in some subscrip- 
tion combinations, but you have to buy scads of tickets. 
Beside, the BSO doesn’t hype subscriptions, as do some 
orchestras. Cincinnati advertises its discounts in its bro- 
chure — up to 33 percent off with a 16- or 24-concert 
subscription, 25 percent off for eight concerts. 

Then there’s the question of what you get for your 
money. Although the Globe has been kinder to music 
director Seiji Ozawa than the Phoenix has, the general 
feeling among musical cognoscenti, even among 
Ozawa’s student-day admirers, is that the BSO could do 
better. Ozawa fits the modern mold of the technically 
correct but soulless conductor; if his reputation is better 
internationally than locally, it may be that the orchestra 
tries harder to. impress the audiences of Berlin and 
Vienna. For a little less money than the BSO charges, 
you could see the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
which Phoenix classical- -music critic Lloyd Schwartz 
considers “the best ix aftistically” and which 
has an interesting 8 arts this year, including 
the most complete rat» offerings: 
Mephisto Waltz No. 1, t ust Ryprony, the Piano | 
Concerto No. 1, and his Totentanz. you could see 
the New York Philharm which will be: offering 
Bach's St. Matthew Passion Well as Mautizio Pollini in 
four concerts, among them the Brahms Piano Concerto 
No. 2 (whether music director Zubit Mehta will be able — 
to adjust his thick, homogenizéd*textures and flashy 
style to Pollini’s refinement and intelligence remains to 
be seen, however). 

Not that living in Boston ,or Chicago or New York ' 
necessarily grants you S$petial a¢éess to major per- 
formers. This is the era of not-only tke:touring musician 
but the freelance conductor, Of the BSO’s 22 programs, 
Ozawa is scheduled to lead just nine. Leonard Slatkin, 
music director of the St. Louis Symphony (though some 
brochures call him an “American conductor”), can be 
heard in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Minnesota, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. Likewise, you have only to 
live near an urban center to hear pianist André Watts: - 
he'll be playing in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. The same 
conductors and soloists tend to show up around the 
circuit, and that reflects an important policy in program 
arranging and ticket pricing: everybody wants the 
biggest names. It doesn’t matter that Watts may have 
peaked years ago; he’s been famous since he was 16, and 
one should go see him. The tension between style and 
substance is as great in the performing arts as it is in the 
rest of life — maybe greater. 

But why should an audience pay $35.50 to hear Slatkin 
in Boston and $18.50 to hear him in Minnesota? Cost-of- 
living adjustments are obvious. There’s not much debate 
about whether it’s cheaper to live in Boston or Min- 
neapolis. BSO management, says a spokesperson who 
requested anonymity, considers two figures when it sets 
ticket prices: “What the market will bear, as well as what 
costs are. We are a nonprofit and we never charge the 


whole price.” The first consideration is an example of 
circular reasoning: a major event is worth a lot of money, 
so if one charges a lot of money, it must be a major event. 
The second consideration reflects the fine art of 
balancing income and expenses. Most nonprofit or- 
ganizations don’t even try to balance their budgets — 
they simply aim for an acceptable loss. The BSO has the 


dooce. As yet, it has 
not entered that newest éra Of nonprofit fundraising, the 
corporate-sponsored performance. Like many or- 
chestras, the BSO gets donations from giant con- 
glomerates. But as Joyce Ideman, director of marketing 
and public relations for the Chicago Symphony, explains, 
corporate-sponsored concerts are different. The money 
comes from the corporation’s advertising budget, not its 
charitable one. And the company gets a certain number 
of free tickets and its name or logo discreetly printed in 
the subscription brochures and the concert programs. 
The Chicago Symphony is having its first corporate- 
sponsored program this year: a concert of Weber, 
Rochberg, and Schumann conducted by Georg Solti. 
(Because the United Airlines sponsorship is part of a 
package deal, Ideman couldn’t say how much one 


TICKET PRICES OF THE 
MAJOR UNITED STATES ORCHESTRAS 


Orchestra 
Boston Symphony Orchestra- 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Ticket Price Range 


$35.50, $25.50, $18, $13.50 
$46, $38, $30, $22, $20, $16, $11.50 
$26.50, $21, $17, $14, $12, $6 


Cleveland Orchestra $23, $21, $16, $10 
Detroit Symphony $20, $18, $16, $14, $10 
Los Angeles Philharmonic* $25, $22.50, $20, $17.50, $12.50, $10, $7 
Minnesota Orchestra* $18.50, $15.50, $12.50, $10.50, $7.50, $6.95, $4.50 
National Symphony Orchestra $28, $25, $22, $12.50, $5 (obstructed view) 
New York Philharmonic $30, $25, $20, $15, $6 ‘ 
Philadelphia Orchestra: $30, $24, $21, $8 ae 
Pittsburgh Symphony F and 18, $15, $10 
San Francisco Symphony: $33, $24, $21.50, $19, $13, $5 (behind the orchestra) 


* All ticket prices, except those for the Los Angeles 


and Minnesota Orchestra, are the 


Philharmonic 
single-seat rate for the 1985-'86 season. Los Angeles's and Minnesota's Come from last year. 


highest budget in the nation — about $22 million for ‘84- 

‘85, with around a $480,000 deficit. Chicago had an $185 
million budget, with a $1.5 million deficit last year. New 
York’s ‘83-84 budget was more than $16.5 million, with 
no deficit. 

Boston, of course, has its donors and its fundraisers. 

During its annual WCRB benefit, the BSO reminds 
listeners that it is the people’s orchestra and that it 


concert cost, but she says sponsored concerts range from 
$25,000 to $75,000 each.) The Cleveland Orchestra has 
six concerts (Of three performances each) sponsored by 
corporations, including Mozart, Zemlinsky, and Brahms 
by TRW; Haydn, Szymanowski, and Wagner by Hanna 
Mining; Kodaly, Mozart, and Schumann by Ohio Bell; 
and Henze and Beethoven by Standard Oil. 

It’s the latest example of a strange alliance between 
capitalism and high culture. The benefit to giant 
multinationals is obvious — they become patrons of the 
arts, with new friends who are less likely to call them 
price-fixing, union-busting robber barons. (Remember 
how the Olympics were brought to us by Miller Beer and 
McDonald's?) Critics of this method of financing have 
managed only to keep the exploitation of a performing- 
arts group within the bounds of good taste. Is Ideman 
worried about the McDonaldization of the orchestra? “If 
you have a symphony orchestra with the stature of 
Chicago and a sponsor like United Airlines you don’t 
have to worry about it,” she says. “It’s not like tennis — 
members of the orchestra will not be required to wear 
United Airlines T-shirts.” She’s enthusiastic about this 
approach; she wishes only that the CSO had more 
concerts with enough open seats to give to sponsors. But 
this financing strategy raises the issue of who should pay 
for a performance: the seatholder, the radio listener or 
free-concert-on-the-Esplanade-goer, the image- 
polishing company, or the National Endowment for the 
Humanities? 

You may not want run down to New York to discover 


- whether Pollini’s Brahms will fare better under Mehta 


than it did under Ozawa a few seasons ago, or go to San 
Francisco to figure out whether your $5 is better spent 
facing the conductor there than it is standing in line for 
a rush seat in Boston. You can, however, listen to other 
classical-music aggregations play in Symphony Hall. 
They charge less than the BSO, and you can still absorb 
the ambiance of Symphony Hall. But it’s a little more 
complicated than that. 

Take three local organizations that schedule concerts 
in Symphony Hall: the Boston Philharmonic, the Handel 
and Haydn Society, and the Wang Celebrity Series. The 
Philharmonic’s top Symphony Hall price is $16, H&H’s 
ranges from $25 to $28, the Wang's from $18.50 to $28. 
Their low ticket prices vary even more. H&H charges 
half what the BSO does for an upper-balcony seat ($7); 
the Celebrity Series charges $1 to $5.50 more. More 
complicated still is the apportionment of seats. The BSO 
and the Philharmonic divide Symphony Hall into four 
tiers; the Celebrity Series has three, H&H has five. And 
they don’t all rank seat locations in the same order. The 
Wang charges full price for the front-row floor seats, the 
BSO and the Philharmonic charge their second-highest 
prices, and. H&H its lowest price; thus you could sit in 
the same seat t the season and pay anywhere 
from $7. to $25.50. It can be argued that the best place 
from which to hear in Symphony Hall is the second 
balcony; invariably these are the cheapest seats. Of 
course, you don’t see as well from the second balcony — 
that can be important if there’s a soloist, or if you want to 
study the conductor's technique. And you're not as 
visible, either. Most orchestra pricing still reflects that of 
19th-century opera, where hearing and even seeing were 
secondary to being seen. 

From the same Symphony Hall seat, you'd hear vastly 
different classical music, both in kind and in quality. 
Although the Celebrity Series is hosting six visiting 
orchestras, the majority of its offerings are solo or 
chamber-group recitals — programs with different aural 
and visual ies from those of a large symphony. 
Benjamin Zander is a wonderful conductor, but the 

Continued on page 19 
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BEST COPY AVAIL 


RCA invites you to discover the “Best 
of Our Music” in VHS Hi-Fi Stereo from : 
leading movie studios! 

BUY AN RCA VHS HI-FI STEREO 
VCR AND GET: 


*FREE PREVIEW CASSETTE 
featuring over 50 music videos. 


*BIG SAVINGS 
when you order up to 20 “Best of Our Music” 
VHS Hi-Fi Stereo cassettes. 


*FREE CASSETTE 
of the making of “We Are The World—The 
Video Event’ directly from RCA. 


VHS HI-FI. 
STEREO... 


Incredible sound 
that will knock 
your socks off! 


To help you enjoy the incredible sight and 
sound experience of VHS Hi-Fi, RCA wants 
you to have the ‘Best of Our Music’’. 


Convertible Hi-Fi VLP950HF 


includes the best 

includes the bes — = 
in portable VCR (MEA 
features, plus. 

full-function 
video system, PRS 
remote DEC FOX 
ming and rau 

more. FOA . 


Hi-Fi Model 625HF features. 
4-head video performance, 
electronic program indexing VLT625HF 

and wireless remote. 


August 31st. 


Affordable Model 600HF includes 
multi-band electronic tuning, 
multi-function wireless remote 
and slant-front panel. 


‘ 


See your local RCA dealer for details 


nber WHAM! THE VIDEO TWIST OF FATE —OLIVIA NEWTON JOHN LIONEL RICHIE —ALL NIGHT 
LONG* RICK SPRINGFIELD —PLATINUM VIDEOS HALL & OATES —7 BIG ONES* PAT BENATAR 
ams. HIT VIDEOS* DIANA ROSS VISIONS THE RACCOONS. LET’ S DANCE GIVE MY REGARDS TQ. 
rate- BROAD STREET* ROD STEWART TONIGHT HE S YOURS* ELTON JOHN: VISIONS* U2 LIVE* 
ber, “STAR TREK Iii* FLASHDANCE GREASE * KROKUS VIDEO BLITZ* BREAKIN* GIGi* 
solti. DURAN DURAN DURAN DURAN SING BLUE SILVER * PHIL COLLINS LIVE MAKING MICHAEL 
JACKSON S THRILLER * THE ROLLING STONES VIDEO HITS * LINDA RONSTADT IN CONCERT* 
DIAMOND AT THE GREEK ELTON JOHN: PURPLE RAIN* HEARTBREAK CITY THE CARS* 
HOWARD. JONES * MR.T S BE SOMEBODY: THE DOORS DANCE ON FIRE FOOTLOOSE PINK 
FLOYD WALL* AIDA* MESSIAH* RAQUEL TOTAL BEAUTY AND FITNESS THE SONG 
REMAINS THE SAME * GLENN MILLER* WINGS* STAYIN ALIVE 
THE EVERLY BROTHERS REUNION CONCERT THE FOUR 
SEASONS THIS IS SPINAL STREETS OF FIRE - ROMANCING 
THE STONE * COTTON CLUB* EDDIE AND THE CRUISERS 
VIOLIN & PIANO VERD!’S RIGOLETTO : 
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cannot .imagine the Kings- 
men making “Louie, Louie” 
with a digital tape recorder. 
Digital recordings are best known 


for their clarity of sound, and . 


“Louie, Louie” is best known for 
its garbled words. 

There are several reasons for 
the exceptional clarity of digital 
recordings. The most obvious is 
the low noise level. Digital tapes 
are quiet. Live concerts always 
have background noise. Recgrds 
have crackles and pops, and 
cassettes hiss, despite Dolby and 
dbx. But on a digital recording, 
when there’s no music, there's 
almost no sound. The effect of 
recorded music suddenly leaping 
out of silence is startling, and 
even people who -don’t play 
instruments themselves will be 
struck by how important the 
silence between the notes can be. 

This absence of background 
noise is probably the most impor- 


been replacing their analog 
equipment with digital gear. Dif- 
ferences in dynamic range, sig- 


tant reason why recordists have 5 
= 


= 
nal-to-noise ratio, and wow and § 


by Mark P. Fishman 


recording 


Checking out digital equipment — 


you choose a PCM-type adapter 
or the less popular delta-mod- 
ulation adapter, you get only two 
channels on the tape. Most semi- 
pro classical recordists want only 
two channels (even those who 
start with more than two mikes 
usually set a balance and then 
record only two channels of 
tape); but if you record rock or 
pop, you're probably accustomed 
to the entry-level analog re- 
corders of several years ago, 
which gave you at least four 
channels to play with. But with 
digital, postmixing is not going to 
be feasible. So the first hurdle in 
digital recording is getting used 
to the idea that the sound you get 
at the recording session is the 
sound you have to keep. 

Now, about that wide dynamic 
range. No matter what you're 
recording, analog tapes are very 
forgiving about peaks. As you 
approach the maximum level that 
can be recorded safely, the analog 
system will distort gently and 
progressively, first rounding the 
top of the waveform and eventu- 
ally flattening it. You. can tell 
when to “back off” the level 


flutter distinguish digital from § 
analog tape systems. 
range and signal-to-noise ratio # 


because the sound gets gradually 
_ more distorted. An occasional 
overload may not even be notice- 
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are two terms. you'll hear a lot 
when shopping for recording 


equipment. Simply put, dynamic © 


range is the difference between 
the loudest and softest passages 
you need to capture to get the 
sound you want on tape. It is a 
quality of the musie rather than 
of the recording system, though 
the equipment can limit the 
quality of the recorded sound. 
Signal-to-noise ratio is the dif- 
ference between the loudest part 
of the recorded music and the 
loudness of the tape noise, with 
both being measured at the same 
instant. This is purely a property 
of the recording system. 

Good noise-reduction systems 
like those from dbx can put an 
extremely wide dynamic range — 
80 dB or more — on an ordinary 
analog tape, even on a cassette. 
But noise reduction won't change 
the signal-to-noise ratio on such a 
tape nearly that much, and the 
result is a slight but audible loss 
of realism. 

The current crop of digital tape 
systems can accommodate a 
dynamic range in excess of 90 dB, 


Nakamichi’s DMP-100 digital processor: battery power to the people 


instrument will be especially sen- 
sitive to — are wow and flutter. 
Even the best analog recordings 
produce some wavering of pitch, 
and with guitar, piano, or wood- 
winds the “watery” sound is 
noticeable as a loss of solidity. 
We've all gotten used to that in 
our recorded music, so when you 
finally hear a solid, stable piano 
recording the sound will strike 
. you as stunningly realistic. 

For someone who just wants to 
tape his records for the car, a 
cassette deck is the cost-effective 
way to go. But if you also plan to 
record live music, today’s digital 
equipment is inexpensive enough 
that it just doesn’t pay to get 
anything else. Consumer-orien- 
ted companies such as Sony are 
using the same standards and 
technology for the $750 PCM 
(pulse code modulation, the most 


and its signal-to-noise ratio is just- common system) digital systems 


as high. This opens the way for 
recordings in which the noise in 
the recording studio or the con- 
cert hall, or even the electronics 
used in the mixing panel, is 
louder than anything added by 
the recorder. 
Also absent on digital record- 
ings — which those who play an 


as they're using for professional 
gear that used to cost thousands 
of dollars, And the PCM adapters 
work with video-cassette re- 
, corders that in some cases can be 
bought for as little as $200. 
The simplest digital recording 
systems are also remarkably 
portable, which simplifies lo- 


cation recording. Both digital 
adapters and VCRs are available 
in battery-powered form and 
together cost less than $2000 and 
they weigh less than 20 pounds. 
The analog of equivalent quality 
is a Nagra open-reel recorder, 
which sells for twice the price. 
Good video tape is cheaper than 
good analog open-reel tape, too, 
and it’s easier to store for archival 
purposes. These are the primary 
reasons many semi-pro recordists 
(who carry and store their own 
gear) cite for switching from 
analog to digital systems. 

Nothing in life is free, how- 
ever; for clarity you pay the price 
of leniency. A digital system will 
reveal every mistake in micro- 
phone placement, every too-has- 
ty fade or sloppy mixing job. It 
picks up the sounds of pages 
turning, fretting noises, sticky 
keyboards. And, worst: of all, 
editing is nearly impossible on an 
amateur budget.” 

The Basic digital system starts 
with a VCR, usually a half-inch 
format (Beta or VHS — both will 
work), and a_ digital audio 
adapter. You need the adapter 
because the VCR expects to 
record a television picture, and 


the audio from the microphones 
must be converted to digital 
information and then formatted 
to “look like” a TV signal. 

The least expensive digital 
adapter is probably the Sony 
PCM-501ES, recently introduced 
in the US at a list price of $750. 
Like all Sony’s consumer units, it 
offers both the EIA] standard 
format of 14-bit encoding, as well 
as the 16-bit encoding used in 
Sony’s professional system (the 
PCM-1610). It is not battery 
powered, however; if you need 
that, your choices at present are 


Sony’s PCM-F1 and _ the 
DMP-100 by Nakamichi, both of 
which cost about $1800. 


Probably the most expensive 
adapter being sold for pro and 
semi-pro use is dbx’s madel 700, 
which is the. only non-PCM 
system available. It uses.a tech- 
nique called CPDM (companded 
predictive delta modulation) to 
achieve a dynamic range of more 
than 110 dB. system -also 
includes two channels of very 
high-quality microphone pre- 
amps, so for $5000 you get a 
self-contained electronics pack- 
age for location recording. 

One thing is certain: whether 


able, and many rock bands like 
the sound of a slightly distorted 
tape — it adds a natural com- 
pression and makes the sound 
seem louder and punchier than it 
was when played live. 

Digital tapes, on the other 
hand, sound the same all the way 
up to the point of overload — and 
then, wham! Brick wall. There is 
an absolute hard upper limit to 
the signal you can get, and when 
the input goes over that, it is 
chopped abruptly. The sound is 
terrible and isn’t going to do your 
speakers any good, even if you 
can stand to listen to the tape. 
The classical recordist will just 
back off his level when he 
approaches the limit he wants all 
the dynamics. But for the rock 
recordist, who wants com- 
pression or peak limiting, it’s 
time for more equipment. For the 
semi-pro recordist, this means 
equipment marketed primarily 
for the performing musician 
rather than that intended for 
professional studio use. 
Economics is the prime factor 
here: there are many more musi- 
cians than commercial studios, so 
the prices are lower. 

Digital signal-processing music 
products are relatively new, and 
their availability owes much to 
the growth of the microprocessor 
market. To date, though com- 
puter-controlled equipment — 

Continued on page 19 
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Singin’ the blues because 
can’t find lead vocalist? 


Advertise in the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. | 
We reach the kind of person you’re searching for. | 


Each week the Phoenix Classifieds reserves a Music. you? We reach several very reputable music schools 
Category with subcategories such as: Audio/Visual, as well as virtually every college in the Boston area. 
Gigs, Musical Instruction, Records and Tapes, and ' 
Musical Services. So whether you are searching for a 
keyboard player or trying to sell your baby grand, 
we’ ve got the perfect spot for your ad in a newspaper 


And because the Phoenix covers the music scene. 
from symphony concerts to rock performances, it is, 
quite simply, the’ most comprehensive Arts & 


that reaches over 400,000 people. Entertaiment section in Boston. — 

In addition to its newstand and .subscription sales, Sure, competition for an aspiring Betty Carter is 
The Boston Phoenix also distributes free papers on ~ tough, but advertising in the Phoenix Classified is 
over 60 College campuses. What does this mean for proven effective ... and that’s worth singin’ about. 


_ To place your classified ad, | 
call 267-1234 | 
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Girls Night Out Del Fuegos 
Halliday & The Hurricanes « Fat City 
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| The Marsels « John Payne Orchesta * Herb’s Heard 
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Ring 

Continued from page 4 

of Siegfried, which is set in 
Mime’s hovel, had a dark, 
enclosed sound, whereas the 
third act, on Briinnhilde’s moun- 
tain peak, was airy and open. The 
dead air of digital sound 
eliminates these distinctions; 
everything takes place in a vacu- 
um. There’s a plummy quality to 
the Wagner tubas and French 
horns in the Vienna 
Philharmonic, and a juicy reso- 
nance to its cellos and basses, that 
digital’s dry transcription leaves 
out. In fact, digital simulates a 
close-miking effect that’s 
positively distracting in the 
basses; instead of the smooth 
hum you get on the old records, 
on both remaster and CD you 
hear a lot of sawing and scraping 
noises from the right channel. 
Yes, string instruments are fric- 
tion devices, but they're played to 
be heard from a distance, not 
with one’s ears to the bow. 

On the old analog records, the 
sounds of the orchestra coalesce; 
on CD, they neatly divide into 
their component parts. Thus, at 
the start of Das Rheingold’s 
second scene, on the first en- 
trance of the Valhalla motive,’ 
you hear on the original albums a 
stately, gleaming, unbroken 
sound; it’s the sound Wagner, a 
genius at orchestration, wanted 
you to hear as a single leitmotif. 
(When he built his opera house to 
order at Bayreuth, he put a hood 
over the orchestra pit, both to 
hide its lights and to blend the 
music into a single sonic wash.) 
On both the digital remaster and 
the CD, you hear the descending 
horns separately from the high 
trumpets, and both separately 
from the harps plucking away 
around the edges of the theme. 
Or consider the sad fate of the 
bells in Siegfried’s Rhine Journey: 
these little tinkles enter as the 
hero descends from Briinnhilde’s 
rock into the river valley, and 
they play until the primal motif 
of the river wells up from below. 
On the original records, the bells 
were loud and sharp, and they 
took their place as an ornament 
atop Wagner's busy orchestral 


mix; on the remaster, they're 
louder and more discrete; and on 
CD, their rings are so immediate 
as to be distracting. 

@Ancillary material. If you 
spend your money on the Ring, 
you're going to want to listen to it 
with the libretto in hand — and 
you've paid enough to get a good 
one. Sadly, Decca/London has 
ditched its old librettos. These 
may have been printed in various 
mismatched typefaces and of- 
fered a mediocre translation, but 
they did include biographies of 
the singers, full stage directions, 
and (in Gétterdiémmerung) help- 
ful sketches of the “sets” the 
producers had in mind as they 
sent their singers from one stereo 
channel to the other. The libret- 
tos for the digital remaster re- 
releases contain no bios, no 
sketches, and no stage directions 
(except for Gétterdammerung), 
and the translation — borrowed 
from Deutsche Grammophon, 
which is now, like Dec- 
ca/London, owned by Polygram 
— is even worse. With the CDs, 
this inadequate piece of work is 
reduced to a five-inch format to 
fit the tiny CD cases, and the 
print becomes virtually un- 
readable. (You'd do better to get 
Andrew Porter's fine translation 
in a Norton paperback.) In favor 
of the remastered set, it’s worth 
noting that Decca/London has 
abandoned the outmoded auto- 
matic sequencing of the sets (with 
side one backed by side 10, side 
two by nine, and so on). And the 
CDs, of course, pack an hour of 
music ‘onto each disc, so even 
Gétterdimmerung fits into four 
easy pieces. With Wagner's end- 
less, monolithic acts, the fewer 
side breaks, the better. 

It's probably futile to rec- 
ommend that you buy the old 
Ring, since Decca/London will 
no doubt pull it from the market 
(though if you're lucky, you 
might be able to pick it up as a 
cutout after it’s dropped). But all 
in all the digital remaster is the 
least satisfactory of the three sets. 
If you imagine an opera record as 
landing you somewhere in an 
opera house, you might say that 
the old analog records placed you 
in choice dress circle seats, which 
the sound reached in beautiful 
balance and with rich tone; the 


CDs seat you front row center, 
where each instrument's line and 
texture can be heard and the 
characters sing directly at you but 
there’s some loss of resonance; 
and the digital remaster lands 
you in some indeterminate place 
on the stage or directly above the 
orchestra, where the sound 
reaches you with full dynamic 
range but also with disturbing 
quirks in the mix. 

Metaphors abound whenever 
you read or write about the 
imponderables of sound, and in 
the case of digital technology the 
imagery shifts depending on your 
bias. For example, if you like the 
brass on the old recordin 
it’s burnished; if you don’t, it's 
simply dull. If you like the old 
recording, you say it gives the 
strings a bloom; if you like digital, 
you Say it gives them a polish or a 
sheen. Analog sound could be 
described as liquid (flowing and 
occasionally sloshing), digital as 
solid (hard, immobile). The re- 
cord companies that are pushing 
digital remastering and CDs will 
no doubt want to describe the 
technology as the musical 
equivalent of restoring Old Mas- 
ter paintings, revealing the origi- 
nal bright colors beneath the 
crust of age. But the best way to 
characterize the process might be 
to say it’s like replacing a window 
that may have grown a little 
clouded over the years — artd 
discovering that the new pane 
magnifies but also distorts parts 
of your beloved old view. Oo 


Continued from page 6 

what you do on the way. Otto 
Klemperer moves through the 
first movement of the Bruckner 
Ninth with glacial speed; 
Wilhelm Furtwangler burns the 
house down. Both readings are 
incandescent. You can hear the 
same contrast — and the same 
intensity — in the opening 
pages of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony as conducted by 
Toscanini (very fast) and 
Sinopoli (very slow). What 
makes these performances spe- 
cial is the way they get from A 


to B, the way they balance har- 
monic weight and motion 
against forward thrust, the way 
they play the notes off against 
the measures. 

Fortunately, the Platonist vis- 
ion that creates this kind of 
complexity hasn’t disappeared al- 
together. The “Spielmann” sec- 
tion of Mahler's Das klagende 
Lied begins with a passage of 
gathering tension and volume, 
the ostinato figure in the cellos 
and basses becoming more and 
more agitated, the winds 
thornier, until at last the com- 
poser releases everything in a 
cascade of descending scales. 
Pierre Boulez makes the London 
Symphony advance against his 
insistent restraint, as if he were 
pulling on a slingshot; when the 
climax is reached, the music is 
catapulted forward. (By contrast, 
Rattle merely gets louder and 
faster.) Similarly, in the coda to 
the first movement of Bruckner’s 
Sixth Symphony, Giinter Wand 
drives the strings ahead while 
insisting the brass play marcato 
(as Bruckner requests); the result 
has speed and gravity, linear 
motion and vertical articulation. 
Even stressing enables Charles 
Munch to find a pavane in the 
Capulet Ball section of Berlioz’s 
Roméo et Juliette; extra weight in 
the lower strings produces the 
erotic colors Andrew Davis uses 
to set off Kiri Te Kanawa’s mocha 
melismas in Richard Strauss’s 
“Beim Schlafengehn”; added 
prominence for the off-the-beat 
French horns in the final pages of 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony 
enables Berglund to propel the 
movement forward while main- 
taining the composer’s Allegro 
moderato marking. And para- 
graphing can be. achieved 
through judicious rubato: 
Klemperer leaning on the bar 
lines at the end of the slow 
movement in  Beethoven’s 
Pastorale Symphony; Abbado (!) 
spinning out the coda of Mahler's 
“Bis: der Welt 
abhandengekommen” with 
rallentando. These inter- 
pretations that go beyond the 
score. They don’t distort what's 
written there, but they don’t 
venerate it either. 

The ideal conductor is the one 
who melds Aristotelian and 


Platonist ways of looking at the 
world, the one who sees the notes 
and sees beyond them at the 
same time. That’s why the best 
and the worst interpretations can 
sound nearly alike: it’s hard to 
distinguish between the conduc- 
tor who sees everything and: the 
one who sees nothing. Right 
now, the Aristotelians are domi- 
nant; and they’ve brought to the 
score a clarity and a directness 
you didn’t often find at the turn 
of the century. Still, music should 
be more than a bunch of notes. In 
a good performance, you should 
hear the sound of someone 
breathing. If not the conductor, at 
least the composer. 0 


Groove 


Continued from page 5 
manufacturers will eventually 
stake a claim in the market, 
Pioneer has taken an early lead 
with its model CDX-1. New York 
Times audio expert Hans Fantel 
was wowed by the system, which 
he said, “never skipped a beat 
even on spring-busting New 
York streets.” Of course, the 
CDX-1 that Fantel heard was 
installed in a limousine especially 
created by Pioneer to showcase 
its wares. Described by the audio 
company as “the ultimate ex- 
pression of car-fidelity ex- 
cellence,” the system costs about 
$3000, limousine not included. 
Ultimately, you may be faced 
with the question of whether to 
plunge into the seemingly friend- 
ly, though still somewhat un- 
charted waters of CD buying. 
Price may be a factor. Whereas 
first-generation CD players re- 
tailed three years ago for approx- 
imately $1000, today’s superior 
equipment costs about a third as 
much. But the discs themselves 
are expensive. Most cost around 
$15, down about $5 from their. 
initial price. Polygram recently 
introduced a bargain line that 
retails for about $8. According to 
John Harper, Polygram’s 
American marketing director, 
“The strategy is to get people to 
use CD,” an acknowledgement 
that, though the format is increas- 
ingly popular, its sales still lag far 
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behind conventional turntables 
and LPs. There are about 80 
million turntables in people's 
homes, but only half a million 
CD players been bought so far. 

In assessing CD players, there 
may be a lesson in the recent 
wars for supremacy among 
video-recorder producers. The 
Philips 2000 system came with a 
video-cassette and picture quality 
that were technically superior to 
those of its competitors; but the 
Japanese VHS and Beta formats 
came to dominate the market. 
Owners of the Philips 2000 now 
possess monuments to techno- 
logical obsolescence. 

Consumer electronics is a 
fickle field that changes with 
astonishing rapidity. In 1977, for 
instance, the panjandrums re- 
sponsible for the second edition 
of the Penguin Stereo Record 
Guide confidently stated that 
“the crystal ball of the recording 
industry suggests that something 
resembling a credit card should 
eventually be able to contain all 
the necessary digital information 
to luce a music per- 
formance with the utmost refine- 
ment of detail. But the tech- 
nology for such a development is 
still in its i , and it seems 
likely that in the next decade 
tapes will increasingly become 
the favored medium of reproduc- 
tion. They have a genuine twen- 
tieth-century (unlike the 
disc, which, for all its sophisti- 
cations, inevitably belongs to the 
nineteenth century).” 

Although CDs are gaining a 
foothold in the marketplace, they 
still must do battle with the state- 
of-the-art turntables and LP re- 
cordings that manufacturers have 
-already invested millions of 
dollars in. And, so far, the CD 
repertory differs little from the 
music available on LPs; oe 
performances are issued on 
alone. For now, then, the attrac- 
tion of CDs is their sound — 
immediate, pure, crystalline. 
Whether most of us will commit 
ourselves to an entire system is 


something else again. -. 0 


Price 
Continued from page 12 
Boston Philharmonic is not one 


of the -nation’s first-rank or- - 


chestras. Handel and Haydn is 
presenting three choral works 


and three performances by fea- 


tured soloists and a freelance 
orchestra. 
And what about the smaller 


instrumental and vocal groups § 


that play in college auditoriums 
(including Jordan Hall at New 
England Conservatory and Sand- 
ers Theatre at Harvard), 
churches, and museums, usually 
for less than $10, sometimes for 
free. What are those concerts 
worth? This generation can stay 
home and listen to good classical 
music via a variety of media and 
not decide at all. But attending 
concerts, whether you're theoriz- 
ing about primary versus secon- 
dary experience, hoping for an 
especially vibrant performance, 
or yearning for a glimpse of a 
famous performer in the flesh, is 
still worthwhile. Some ticket 
prices, for what you get, are a lot 
more attractive than others. You 
owe it to yourself to figure out 
which ones they are. oO 


Recording 


Continued from page 14 
synthesizers and other ~ 
formance instruments, as well as 
mixers and processors — has 
begun to appear, true digital 
audio ing is used in very 
few products. Among these are 
delay and reverb products. Com- 
pressors are still analog devices in 
their signal paths. 

Compressors are definitely not 
considered consumer equipment. 
Broadly speaking, there are two 
kinds: one that limits suddenly, 
to avoid going over some 
predetermined threshold, and 
one that acts gradually as you 
approach that threshold. The 


5 
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Sony’s PCM-FI digital processor: affordable for the semi-pro 


Professional Division of dbx 
makes the latter kind; it calls it 
Over Easy, and it is very popular 
with radio stations because it 
gives them that “loud” sound 
while remaining very listenable. 
Two inexpensive models are the 
dbx 160X and 166. They differ 
primarily in their control flexibili- 
ty: both will give you the ability 
to set the rate and level of limit- 
ing. They are not used for 
classical music. 

A digital tape, on the other 
hand, because it lacks tape noise 
and wow and flutter, isn’t going 
to sound as “sweet” or as re- 
verberant as an analog tape. If 
you want these things for 
classical move the microphones 
away from the musicians 
(classical ensembles often record 
in halls intended for performance 
with an audience, and if you use 
empty halls they have more 
reverb potential than you need), 
or for a studio rock recording add 
a reverb unit. 

Reverb units have come a long 
way from the days when they 
were boxes with springs inside 
them. Lexicon probably makes 


the premier digital-delay/reverb 
systems: they are very flexible, 
sound extremely natural (like a 
recording made in a large room), 
and current models have come 
down in price, ranging from $700 
to $1500. The distinction between 
delay and reverb is this: delay is 
more like discrete echo genera- 
tion, and reverb is an attempt to 
simulate a room sound. For many 
purposes, a delay unit can be 
made to serve as both. 

There are also less expensive 
units — Deltalab, now owned by 
ADS, in Wilmington, Massachu- 
setts, makes an extensive line of 
delay units whose prices start at 
$300; Roland, a Japanese com- 
pany with a wide range of 
products, also puts out delay 
units. These products offer digital 
versions of flanging and other 
traditional performance effects, 
as well as pure delay. But price is 
not really a guide here: the 
flexibility and sound of these 
units vary more than the dollar 
tag. Let your ear be your guide; it 
will, after all, be guiding every- 
one who listens to your tapes. 

The, basic principle that must 


be applied in digital recording is 
this: what you hear going into the 
recorder is what you will hear 
coming out. If you hear a sound 
you like at the session, you'll like 
the playback. If the original isn’t 
what you want, it won't be “fixed 
in the mix.” Nothing will be 
added, nothing taken away. The 
performers are responsible for 
getting the live sound “right.” (So 
if you're recording ‘Louie, 
Louie,” don’t mike the vocalist 
too closely.) 

Digital is unforgiving; analog is 
kinder. But that doesn’t mean 
you should start with an — 
system and work up to digi 
only when you've learned how to 
record well. You'll hear exactly 
what you're doing, wrong or 
right, with digital — and if you 
pay attention, you'll learn faster. 
A camera vides a 
analogy: you'll notice fewer mis- 
takes, and amateur results might 
be pleasant, if your camera is 
always out of focus; but you'll 
learn faster and ultimately take 

if you buy the 


better 
sharpest, best equipment you can 
afford. 
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4 PANED EXPRESSIONS 
by Missy Daniel 
Where once it was enough to hang a bamboo blind over a 
window and consider it finished, there is now a resurgence of 
formal window treatments in home decorating. Chintzes and 
silks, wools and linen weaves, Veresol shades and slatted 
blinds are being draped over windows as creatively as 
Scarlett O‘Hara once tore the velvet curtains from Tara's 
windows to make herself a new dress. 


6 LIGHT TOUCHES 
by Lauren Merlin Walker 
Lightning strikes but once in the same place, as the saying 
goes, but lighting is something else. You've got your floor 
lamp, your fluorescent overhead, your track lighting, and 
your nightlight — all in the living room. Now we've got . 
sconces, too, and they‘re totally hip. Especially if you're afraid 
of the dark. 


10 TALKING TO THE WALL 
by Cate Coulacos 
Mention wallpaper, and we tend to think of dancing 
vegetables or bold metallic stripes, secretly relieved that our 
own walls are painted a tasteful eggshell white. But starting 


JOAN SEIDEL 


*KINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


with the discreet prints made famous by Laura Ashley, 
wallpaper fashions have returned to favor in the 
marketplace. You can still find Ashley’s little lowers and 
fleurs-de-lys, but imagine the possibilities of raw silk. 


* 14 HANGING IT UP 
by Robin Vaughan 
Sure, hanging pictures is one of the easier aspects 
decorating, but it has its problems. Do you really want to hang 
that print of Rembrandt’s Anatomy Lesson in the dining room? 
Or the portrait of Jesus over the beach chair? Questions of 
taste aside, here are some suggestions you should consider 
before you scar your walls with nail holes. Remember that 
security deposit on your apartment? 


16 FLOOR BORED? 


elegance of a polished hardwood floor, but wall-to-wall has 
come a long way since the slightly embarrassing days of the 
shag. With piles, textures, and colors as varied as decorating 
styles themselves, carpeting is laying down the law. 


COUCHED IN HISTORY 

by Julie Lockhart 

Yeah, we know — you love that old sofa, and you can’t bear 
to throw it out. But now you know why mom never let you eat 
in the living room and why Spot wasn’t allowed on the 
furniture. It’s time to have that sofa reupholstered, and some 
research is in order. You can add a whole new look to 
furnishings with sentimental value. Spot was a great dog and 
all, but some things are best forgotten. 
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by Judy Abel 
' There may never be a carpet to compete with the simple 
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HOME FURNISHINGS, AUGUST 27, 1985 


SECTION FIVE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Edith Wharton and Ogden 

Codman began their chapter 
on windows by observing, “In 
the decorative treatment of a 
room the importance of openings 
can hardly be overestimated.” 
They also note that “the more 
architecturally a window is 
treated, the less it need be 
dressed up in ruffles.” Wharton 
and Codman wrote their primer 
almost 90 years ago, but their 
notions about window treat- 
ments still resonate. Although 
there seems to be no revival of 
ruffles on the horizon, there is 
nevertheless a resurgent interest 
in adorning windows, a clear 
emphasis on opulence, and a 
renewed appreciation for draping 
fabric. 

Rosemary Rogers, a decorator 
with Munkittrick Associates in 
Newton Corner, says that this 
year, in decorating windows for 
the main rooms of homes, she 
has reduced her use of blinds. 
“I'm getting more formal,” she 
explains. “People like a real 
softness now. They like to see the 
way fabric hangs.” Rogers is 
using traditional English fabrics, 
such as chintzes; lots of silks, 
especially pleated silks like those 
made famous by the French 
fashion designer Fortuny; and 
several new fabrics carried by 
Knoll International. She favors 
one called “gossamer wool” be- 
cause of its likeness to wool 
challis. “It has a soft feel and 
drapes so beautifully.” Martha 
Schwartz, a sales representative 
for textiles at Knoll on Newbury 
Street, reports that after disconti- 
nuing its line of drapery fabrics 
for several seasons, this year the 
store has introduced three new 
ones. These light and airy fabrics 
are made of sheer, subtle, natural 
wools. 

Referencés to clothing fabrics 
often come up in discussions of 
current trends in window treat- 
ments. More than one decorator 
explains the emerging window 
‘scene in these terms. Peter F. 
Carlson, a New York decorator 
who exhibited at the Kip’s Bay 
Boys Club Decorator Show 
House this year says, “Home 
furnishings follow fashion trends 
by about three years. So what 
you saw on runways in 1981 you 
see now on windows.” Carlson is 
making use of luxurious silks and 
linen weaves, with more 


I n The Decoration of Houses 


Bloomingdale’s window treatment at the Impact 2000 House: loosening the past 


WINDOWS 


Paned expressions 


Innovations in drapes and blinds 


} 


emphasis on decorative treat- 
ment. He was noted in this 
month's House Beautiful for hav- 
ing “dra a soaring window 
with peal-studded silk ... casu- 
ally swooped up in a knot.” 

Despite all the talk of elegance, 
Carlson has simple advice on 
dealing with windows: “Do 
what's appropriate for the win- 
dows and the room,” he says, 
stressing the word appropriate. 
“Treat simple windows simply.” 
In other words, a window’s treat- 
ment should be compatible with 
its surroundings, and it’s impor- 
tant to know when to stop. 

Another Kip’s Bay decorator in 
New York, Ken Walker, thinks 
that the return of elaborate win- 
dow treatments is “very refresh- 
ing to see.” He finds that his 
clients enjoy lots of detail and are 
disappointed if he doesn’t 
provide it. His window treat- 
ments, he says, are like 
“ballgowns for summer.” To 
achieve this effect, Walker works 
with designers who turn to cen- 
tury-old books on fabrics and 
window decoration for historical 
inspiration. 

Walker feels that the appeal of 
his look is based on his clients’ 
desire to say that no one else has 
it. “Everybody has Riviera 
blinds,” he explains. “People 
want something very original.” 
Joan Kron, author of Home- 
Psych: The Social Psychology of 
Home and Decoration, agrees 
that windows are now “a place to 
show your status. Nobody needs 
curtains, and not too long ago 
nobody wanted them.” Ten years 
ago windows were treated func- 
tionally, she says. Then people 
went for bare windows in order 
to say, “Look how intelligent I 
am.” Windows came clean of all 
layers of curtains and drapes, and 
a stripped window was no longer 


by Missy Daniel 


considered “naked.” Kron be- 
lieves that people want silk cur- 
tains today to show how success- 
ful they are. After a period of 
boring plainness, people are 
again treating windows as 
“something needing to be 
trimmed.” Kron, echoing Walker, 
says that decorating a window 
has become analogous to “put- 
ting on a ballgown. Everything is 
just more elaborate today.” 
Kron, who co-authored the 
1978 High Tech, does not see the 
new elaborateness as a rejection 
of that pared-down, functional, 
industrial style. “High tech is still 
there,” she says. “The fad may 
have passed, but it is an absolute 


design. 
It would indeed be an over- 
statement to claim that the days 
of blinds and shades are past. 
Crisply pleated Veresol shades, 
manufactured by Kirsch (Sturgis, 
Michigan, 800-528-1407), are per- 
haps the most popular window 
covering going. Their trans- 
lucency recalls the Japanese shoji 
screens of the ‘50s. And Kirsch 
claims that Veresol shades in- 
sulate better than a five-inch 
brick wall. They offer both 
privacy and softness, according 
to Dorothy Lourie, an interior 
decorator in Dover, who adds 
that the idea of pinch-pleated 
curtains that open and close on a 
transverse rod is hopelessly 
dated. LouverDrape of Santa 
Monica, California sells “Soft- 
light,” a semiopaque shade that 
folds horizontally, accordion- 
style. 

David Frijon, a designer who 
works with Boston architect 
Patrick Ahearn, tends to use mini- 
blinds or light draperies with 
folds that create a ripple effect. 
Jeff Hagedon, head designer for 
interior decorator John Saladino 


classic. Now they just call it: 


of New York, also takes a very 
architectural approach to win- 
dows. In contemporary spaces, 
he frequently installs solar 
screens or simple roll-down 
shades made from material that 
can act as a kind of “perforated 
scrim.” He favors these styles 
over ornate draperies, to make 
the windows “as unobtrusive as 
possible.” Sometimes ledges or 
enclosures are built into his 
window treatments. 

Reverse-hung shades are also 
becoming popular. Unlike their 
prosaic predecessors, these pull 
up from the bottom, maintaining 
privacy while allowing for more 
light. Roman shades have long 
been popular with decorators, 
and a very handsome version in 
white or natural cotton is avail- 
able from Garnet Hill, a New 
Hampshire catalogue company 
offering natural-fiber products 
(Franconia, New Hampshire, 
603-823-5545). The shades, in 
prestrung kits, come in standard 
sizes ranging from 27-by-68 in- 
ches to 48-by-68 inches, and are 
priced from $38 to $51. 

Indeed, the selection of ready- 
made window treatments is bet- 
ter than ever. Burlington House 
Draperies (800-345-6348), for ex- 
ample, carries ready-made 
balloon shades. People can also 
create their own custom window 
treatments by ordering fabrics 
and designs from Norman’s of 
Salisbury, a North Carolina 
manufacturer with thousands of 
design-and-fabric combinations. 
Norman’s stylist Susan 
Chadwick says the line includes 
cornices, festoons, valences, tie- 
backs, and pleated shades (the 
fastest-growing treatment), 
among many other products, all 
of which are carried by dealers 
and decorators nationwide. (For 
more information, contact Nor- 


man’s at 255 Main Street, 
Salisbury, North Carolina 28144; 
704-636-7900.) 

Two Newbury Street stores 
offer old lace and linen, for 
another re-emerging window 
treatment. Linda Zukas, owner of 


the. Lace Broker (274 Newbury - 


Street, 267-5954), says victorian 
lace curtains account for about 40 
percent of her business. She sells 
antique curtains, curtains newly 
made on old machines, and lace 
by the yard. Her advice to would- 
be window decorators using lace 
is equally important for all treat- 
ments: measure every window 
and don’t assume all windows in 
a room are the same size. “There 
is no standard window,” she 
warns. “There are no two the 
same in the Back Bay.” 

Diane Jones, who owns Lon- 
don Lace (167 Newbury Street, 
267-3506), also attests to the 
appeal of antique curtains. “They 
sell immediately,” she says, “and 
they look wonderful with every- 
thing. They’re not old and stuffy 
and old ladyish.” Neither Jones 
nor Zukas is above cutting up 
used tablecloths for curtains. The 
drape of heavy, smooth white 
damask, they say, can look as rich 
and luxurious as newer, more 
expensive treatments. Jones sees 
it as a relatively easy way of 
getting a good-looking drapery 
that doesn’t require lots of skill. 

Some of the most original 
window treatments are available 
from Swedish designer 
Margareta Grandin Nettles (64 
Union Street, Nantucket, 
228-9533). In her 25 years of 
weaving textiles, Nettles has 
adapted a traditional Swedish 
technique to produce what she 
calls “transparencies” for win- 
dows. Using different weights of 
linen and silk yarn and a variety 
of stitches — such as tabby, twill, 
and sumac — she lays a design 
into the weave, leaving the back- 
ground open and airy. The trans- 
parencies can then be put into 
wood or steel frames that either 
fit into the windows or that hang 
in front of them and can be 
moved from one room to anoth- 
er. Nettles also makes trans- 
parencies that roll up like shades 
and others that look like woven 
blinds. Both functional and de- 
corative, her transparencies take 
on different forms and textures, 
depending on the light and the 
time of day. 
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For New England houses, in- 
terior shutters have historically 
been a standard window treat- 
ment, and the style continues. 
Recently the interior-design de- 
partment at Bloomingdale’s was 
responsible for decorating Boston 
Edison’s IMPACT 2000 house in 
Brookline, a modern solar home 
~ featured on WGBH’s The All 
New This Old House. (A free tour 
of the house is available 
Labor Day; call 232-1195.) Its 
living room features striking 
wooden shutters with three-inch- 
wide louvers, which hang over 
sliding glass doors and clerestory 
windows. Sold under the label 
Pine Crest, the shutters are dis- 
tributed by Barrows Custom In- 
teriors (365 Boylston Street, New- 
ton, 964-4580), one of the few 
local sources. for this custom 
product. Store manager Phil 
Nesky says 60 percent of Bar- 
rows’ business is from sales of 
custom shutters. Nesky also 
notes the demand for 
energy-effective blinds, com- 
menting that “Veresols are wip- 
ing out Levelors.” 

Interior decorator Faye Etter of 
.Bloomingdale’s characterizes 
the store’s approach to window 
decoration, aside from its dra- 
matic use-of large wooden shut- 
ters, as “loosely draped and 
gauzy — nothing formal.” She 
too believes that window treat- 
ment has become unstylized.” It’s 
“a looser version of the past — 
not stitched up and perfectly 
sewn.” Instead there’s “lots and 
lots of fabric puddling on the 
floor. ” 


Ben Lloyd, design editor for 
Metropolitan Home (which re- 
cently featured his generous, gen- 
tle window treatments of soft 
white gauze and yards of muslin 
tacked up at the sides with 
architectural rosettes), sees the 
move to lighter, freer, more plen- 
tiful drapery as a parallel to the 
current American lifestyle, in 
which, he says we “edit out too 
much detail.” Rooms and win- 
dows are becoming “like a well- 
edited sentence,” as people be- 
come less fearful of simple de- 
coration. 

For all the lavish options, it is 
worth remembering that you can 
do wonders for windows with 
simple white cotton sheets, either 
straight and spare or loose and 
voluminous. And you can make 
any window more elegant, more 
dramatic, or more elongated in 
scale by hanging curtains close to 
the ceiling rather‘than at the top 
of the window itself, which usu-. 
ally falls a good couple of feet 
below ceiling level. 

Not everybody, however, is 
buying into the new opulence. 
Some, like Cambridge architect 
Thomas Huf, still talk in terms 
of “hard-edged architectual 
geometrics” when discussing 
window treatments. As for drap- 
ing fabrics all over everything, 
Huf says skeptically, “It’s still 
stuff of the showroom.” More 
than one decorator personally 
confesses to not even 
drapes. Susan Mason of Contem- 
porary ressions in Weston 
says that, although she is current- 
ly doing lots of soft, romantic 
window treatments with swags 
and jabots, she has nothing on 
her own windows. And if the 
view from a client's window is 
good, she “sometimes uses 
nothing.” It may just be that in 
some cases there’s no better de- 
sign than a clean window. 

These days, the unadorned 
window may be a bit too minimal 
for most people. The purpose of 
most window treatments remains 
what it has always been: “to tame 
the light of day and ensure some 
measure of privacy at night,” as a 
decorating book from the ‘60s 
puts it. Decorating styles don’t 
necessarily preclude last year's 


fashion, so you'll see the. 


sumptuous and spare, the elegant 
and simple. What is remarkable, 
however, is that people are pay- 
ing a lot of attention again to 
window 
Chris Albright puts it, “If you like 
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STUDENTS 


is having a Super 


of pre-owned office 


furniture at prices you can’t afford to miss 


rom $5 
$50 
and other assorted office 
and school furniture 


AMSTACO 
303 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 542-5500 


FACTORY SALE 
SAMURAI SOFA | 


Contemporary F urrture 


- OPTIONAL ARMS - 
AVAILABLE IN MAPLE OR 
BLACK LACQUER from $255 


No need to remove bed linens, 


or lug frame from wall to convert to bed! 


DESIGN STUDIO A 


445-9667 


71 Amory St., Jamaica Plain, MA 
TAL MATTRESS COMPANY 


547-1213 


37 Medford St., Somerville, MA 


rug sale. 


‘Save an additional 10% when you bring in this ad. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 


SPANISH 
CONTEMPORARY 
Reg. Sale 
4x6 $169.00 $ 99.00 
5°x8 $299.00 $199.00 
8x11 $499.00 $299.00 


100% wool. Nubby knit-like berber 
in White or Beige. Limited quan- 
tity. Hurry in for best selection. 


HANDMADE DHURRIE 
SUPER SALE 
Reg. Sale 
3x5 $129.00 59.00 
4x6 $199.00 99.00 
6x9 $449.00 $229.00 
8x10 $699.00 $329.00 
9x12 $899.00 $449.00 


The ever popular wool flatweave. 
Choose from a selection of lovely 
pastels in floral and geometric 

designs, at our lowest prices ever. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
RAG RUGS 
Reg. Sale 

22” x 42” $19.00 $ 9.99 
30” x 50” $35.00 $19.99 
5x8 $99.00 $59.99 
100% cotton. Made in India. Great 
for floors or as wallhangings and 
table throws. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
FINISHED BROAD- 
LOOM AREA RUGS 

4x6 now $15.00 to $ 25.00 
5x8 now $39.00 to $ 59.00 
6x9 now $49.00 to $ 79.00 
7x10 now $79.00 to $ 99.00 
7x12 now $79.00 to $129.00 
8x10 now $89.00 to $149.00 


Choose from a wide range of 
lushes in all the decorator colors. 
Guantities limited. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
FINISHED BROAD- 
LOOM AREA RUGS 

Approx. to full size 


9 x 12-$89 to 99” 

Values from $149.00 to $249.00 
Choose from assorted plushes in 
decorator colors. Hurry in for our 
best selection for your back-to- 
school needs. | 


BROADLOOM AREA 
RUGS WITH 
HANDKNOTTED 
FRINGE 

Reg. _ Sale 
4x6° $ 49.00 $ 29.00 
$119.00 69.00 
8°x 11° $199.00 $129.00 


Special purchase of assorted colors. 
Limited quantities. 


40% OFF TEXTURED 
100% WOOL BERBERS 


9x12 $199” 


reg. $329” 


Available in Ivorys, Beiges, Greys, 
and Whites. Our lowest prices ever. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
ORIENTAL DESIGNS 


Sale 
5°x8 $129.00 $ 69.00 
8x 11° $199.00 99.00 
100% Olefin. Available in Mings 
and Kermans in Red. Ivory or 
Navy; Sarouks in Red or Ivory. 


SAVE ON MILLIKENS 


FINEST BORDER RUGS. 


3x5? now $ 69.00 to $199.00 
5’x8’ now $169.00 to $299.00 
8xI1l now $269.00 to $499.00 


Choose from the country look of . 
Ursula to the carving 


of Diana. All 1 nylon, all easy 
care for your busy lifestyle. 
ORIENTAL DESIGN 
AND COUNTRY LOOK 
-RUGS FROM BELGIUM 
Reg. Sale 
2x4 $ 50.00 $ 29.00 
4x6 $142.00 $ 69.00 
5°x 8° $295.00 $149.00 
8’x 11° $409.00 $249.00 
2x8 $ 98.00 $ 69.00 


100% wool. New Country looks and 


Kermans and Mings in soft Pastels. Also 


Orientals in Reds, Blues and Ivorys. 


To offer such a huge selection at such a low price, you have to be Able. 


STORE HOURS: MON.-TUES.-THURS. 10-9 WED.-FRI.-SAT. 10-6 SUN. 12-5 


“ABLE RUG 


IN 
End of Harvard Ave. 


NATICK 
Rte 9 (next to 
Annis Porsche Audi! 
655-9393 or 235-6220 
'Toll Free trom Boston) 


It pays to go to Able before you go to college. 
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Key West's hand lamp: an antidote to high-tech 


SCONCES 


Light touche 


Creative illumination 


by Lauren Merlin Walker 


shedding light without taking up floor or table 
space, sconces can enhance any decorating 
scheme. They are the most fun and fashionable 
advance in lighting since the advent of track in the ‘60s. 
Sconces, for the uninitiated, are wall-mounted light 
fixtures. They may resemble opalescent sea shells, bowls 
of light, or art nouveau lilies, and there are an increasi 
number of quirky, individualistic designs that look only 
like themselves. According to lighting-design 


. dding detail to the plainest of walls!and 


professionals, the popularity of sconces has grown in the 
last two to five years, primarily as a reaction to the 
starkness of high tech and other interior design styles of 
the ‘70s. “It was boredom,” explains Deborah Roth, a 
partner in the Boston lighting design firm Robinson Roth 
& Associates. “I think people are getting more interested 
in more decorative detail. You can get really tired of 
doing boxes.” 
“You can get a more decorative effect with a wall 
sconce — what you might call sparkle,” concurs Jeffrey 


Berg, an architect and lighting designer who recently 
won a Boston Designer’s Lighting Forum award for a 
plexiglas sconce he designed. 

As Roth points out, sconces were among the first 
types of indoor lighting in the form of torches on the 
wall, and they have been used in virtually every era. 
Their diversity of styles reflects their history. Even 
seemingly dated sconces can be adapted to modern 
surroundings: “I think they’re all very modern,” says 
Robert Magnet, a salesman at Henry L. Wolfers Light- 
ing Equipment in Brighton. “Look,” he continues, 

inting out a brass pyramid-shaped sconce, “this way 
Point up] it’s very art deco, but you can put it in upside 
down and just have something completely modern.” 


Sconces have reaped the benefits of recent techno- 


logical ‘innovations in light sources — the tungsten- 
halogen bulb, which produces more light in less space 
than the traditional incandescent bulb, and the tiny 
fluorescent tube bulb that fits in the same space as an 
incandescent bulb but far less power to 
produce a comparable amount of light. These new light 
sources have paved the way for sconces that are both 
smaller and cheaper to run than overhead lights — 
making them ideal for home use and even for com- 
mercial buildings. 

improved the range of illumination possible with 
sconces — they can flood a wall or ceiling with enough 
light to read by, or dim to a cozy, gaslight glow. And 
because sconce-style lamps cover the light bulbs inside 
them, they are extremely safe. The bright and efficent 
tungsten-halogen bulbs (also known as quartz bulbs) 
burn hotter than 
luminescent seashell, say, can effectively protect chil- 
dren and pets from accidental light-bulb burns. 

Another practical reason for using sconces is that, 
when hung high on a wall, they can shed light from 
above and take the place of overhead fixtures, thus 
obviating the question of how to get wiring through a 
cast-concrete ceiling. Like the gas fixtures that many of 
them resemble, they are mounted close to the fuel 
source, and modern sconces are easily connected with 
the electrical wiring in walls. . 

In commercial use, sconces show up in lobbies and 
waiting rooms, providing an atmospheric touch. They 
are widely used in corridors where constant, diffuse 
lighting is required. The West Wing of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, designed by I. M. Pei in conjunction with the 
museum’s Tom Wong, has a sconced-lined wall in its 
second-floor atrium. Robinson Roth recently put 130 
fixtures in the campus center at Tufts University. 
Restaurants and hotels often use sconces, both because 
they are decorative and functional and because they're 
hard to walk off with. Key West, a restaurant in Kenmore 
Square, designed by Morris Nathanson Design, features 
among its high style neons a small row of ceramic 
sconces shaped like hands shielding candles, lighting 
the way to the rest rooms. 

“Usually, the manufacturers start coming up with 
things for commercial use and then residential use picks 
up on it,” Roth explains. And sconces do seem to be 
migrating from hotel lobbies into living rooms. Since the 
illumination requirements in a home are fewer than in 
an office or commercial space, a sconce may sérve as the 
main source of light in a living room or bedroom, 
perhaps augmented by a table lamp or floor lamp. For 
dining rooms, there are a growing number of matching 
ceiling fixture and sconce sets. The light can be anything 
from an ornate chandelier or Victorian glass globe to an 

Continued on page 8 


Henry Wolfers’ pyramid sconce: upside down or backwards | 
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BACK TO SCHOOL SALE 


BOOKCASES 


ADJUSTABLE « UNFINISHED « ALL SIZES FROM $88 


Come in and browse in our gallery of 
the quality, hand-built furniture. 


497-1507 


152 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
Mastercard and Visa Welcome 


© THE NEW RUG CONNECTION = 


IN HARVARD SQUARE 
DHURRIES TURKISH TRIBALS 
Size Reg. SALE Size SALE 
5x5 $75.00 $59.00 6x4 $235.00 
6x4 99.00 2x8 
22 
x 6x4 $130.00 
AFGHANI PRAYER RUGS 
4%x3% _ ‘$195.00 


Sweaters & Rugs s150.00/up 


40 Brattle St. (Downstairs) 876-5402 


DISCOVER THE BEST 
DEALS IN SUBLETS! 


Use the Boston Phoenix classifieds. We are weeks, and if it doesn't get results, we'll run it 
the best source in Boston for helping you find FREE until you do. So if you're looking for a 
we helped over 1600 their the guaranteed source: The Boston Phoenix 
through the Phoenix classifieds.) classifieds. To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Best of all, you get VISA, Mastercard and 


THE BOSTON Amex accepted. 
1X 


and Gardens 


The Largest Variety of Chairs in Town 


the 
CHAIR STORE 


44 Brattle Street 

Harvard Square 

Cambridge, MA 02138 
Mon.-Wed. !0:00am-6:00pm 
Thurs.-Fri. 10:00am-8:30pm 
Saturday 10:00am-5:00pm 


FUTON FEVER: FALL SALE! 


Futons start from $75.52. 


’ What does New Moon have that the others don’t? 
@ Stylish covers 


@ Great furniture at reasonable prices 
® Two convenient locations 
@ UNSURPASSED COMFORT 


® Boston’s largest selection of futons, frames and 
futons covers 

@ In stock — no wait 

®@ Top quality. We make and guarantee them 


932 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 492-8262 


1393 Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner, Brookline 566-1431 


newkSmoon 


The Natural Comfort Company 


Sconces 


Continued from page 6 
ultra-modern design, and _ it's 
paired with one or more wall- 
hung sconces that share the same 
motif. 

When combined with other 
light sources, a sconce can 
enhance the versatility of a room, 
serving a decorative function 
when other lights are on or 
providing its own soft glow when 
the room requires more subtle 
illumination. 

All these facets of sconce light- 
ing make it particularly attractive 
to apartment dwellers. Its appeal 
is further augmented by its look 
of permanence and relative ease 
of installation. Sconces could be 
the first design trend specifically 
suited for condominiums. 

But perhaps the best thing 
about sconces is their individu- 
ality. Particularly in a small room, 
a half-moon rising on the wall 
may be all the embellishment — 
and all the light — that’s needed. 
In an entryway or bathroom, a 
sconce adds flair where before 
there was only function. Because 
they can be high fashion and old- 
fashioned at the same time, they 
particularly suit the kind of mod- 
ern eclectic decorating scheme 
that seems inevitable in Boston, 
where antique woodwork forms 
a background for everything 
from Scandinavian furnishings to 
thrift-store bric-a-brac. A sconce 
can help integrate such a 
mélange of design styles or serve 
to accent the individuality of the 
arrangement. “People want to be 
more creative,” Deborah Roth 
says. “They want to play more 
with line, with color, and with 
form. Sconces allow that.” And 
Jeffrey Berg notes, “people were 
just starving for some detail and 
some decoration.” 

There are sconces that mimic 
traditional candle-holders, Vic- 
torian gaslights, and the bowl 
that holds the Olympic flame. 
Some of the most delightful of 
them are copies, or direct de- 
scendants, of Art Nouveau and 
Art Deco architectural details. A 
flamboyant, translucent, white 
glass calla lily sconce, with light 
radiating from the throats of two 
oversized blooms, would trans- 
form any room into an Art 
Nouveau palace all by itself. A 
two-tiered glass-and-brass ge- 
ometric sconce, with subtly dif- 
ferent colors of light emanating 
from the tiers, adds a touch of 
M.C. Escher. 

Sconces can also be unob- 
trusive. There are porcelain quar- 
ter-spheres waiting to be painted 
or even wallpapered to match 
their surroundings, making a 
kind of vestpocket of light from 
the well-tailored wall. There are 
flat discs of glass, with or without 
wood, chrome, or brass frames, 
which resemble wall clocks. 

Although a sconce may 
provide the focal detail in a 
room's design, Berg notes that 
one of the drawbacks is that there 
are not enough companion pieces 
for situations in which the fixture 
needs to harmonize with other 
lighting. There are the 
chandelier-and-sconce sets for 
dining-room use, but not enough 
of what Berg calls “families” of 
sconce-compatible fixtures, with 
floor or table lamps that pick up 
the sconce’s motif. 

Because of their immense ver- 
satility, sconces allow for more 
originality than any other in- 
novation in lighting design. 
Sconces lend a touch of person- 
ality, of homeyness, to such 
utilitarian spaces as hallways and 
elevator banks. In the home, they 
add style without imposing 
harshness or restricting the 
imagination. And, because in its 
many manifestations, the sconce 
is compatible with almost any 


. design motif, it is likely that the 


current wave of sconce use is 
only the tip of the tsunami. A 
trend that offers something for 
everyone has far to go. 0 
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Demos...Floor Samples... 


Some One- of. a-Kind models. 


Many.many items .not listed, 
| for this Once-in-a-Lifetime Sale. — 


SALE PRICE $439 95 
SAVE 20.00 _ | 


Reg. Price 189.95 


SALE PRICE 
“$169.95 
LSAVE 20.00 


SAVE 20.00 SAVE 30.00 


SAVE 50.00 


SALE PRICE $895.95 


SAVE $100.00 


SAVE 50.00 


Panasonic AM-FM Stereo Sanyo System 240 Panssonic pace 
= 
— | +Tumnteble 
+2 Way System 
Wooter 
Tweeter 
SALE PRICE 549.95 Reg. Price 449.95 
190.96 REG. PRICE é $449. 
SALE PRICE 179.95 19088 $4 59.95 SALEPRICE 499.95 SALEPRICE 399.95 


RM5005 
Clock Radio, AM-FM 


Reg. Price 29.95 
SALE PRICE 19,95 


SALE PRICE 179):05 price 99.95 


Sony LSAVE 20.00 SAVE °30.00__ 


 S_ Right Side of The Lew... 


REG. PRICE *160.95 REG price The Ultra in Radar Detectors | 

SAVE 550. 00 | 
~ Over 2000 Movie Titles in Stock 
Single Disc...Double Disc. 
SOME OF THE TITLES AT $9.95 

) Ask For Details On Our Video Cassette | SALEPRICE $749.95 | 

Club Buck- -a-Day Program | SAVE $450.00 | 


Dryer Combo 


= 


6Event 2 wk Rey 
Spec Effects. Stereo H) Remote 


Mode! CKCO1S 


REG. PRICE REG. PRICE 
[VCR & Camera | [VCR & Camera | 


Both For Both For 


95 


( 


REG. PRICE 800.95 


SALEPRICE 
95 
save *200.00 


VCR CASSETTES, VIDEO DISC SALES & RENTALS 
throug? winde IN FELLSWAY PLAZA 


RIVERSIDE AVE 


MEDFORD. MASS. 
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WALLPAPER COURTESY OF WALTHAM WALLPAPER 


$F 


WALLPAPER 


are white walls. As 
B apartment dwellers, 

that’s what we got; as 
home owners, that’s what we 
wanted. Colored paint was for 
suburbia, and wallpaper was 
relegated to kitchens and 
bathrooms. Orange and green 


‘vegetables or blue poodles 


dancing in the air — that’s 
how we saw wallpaper 20 
years ago. But now, as we 
feather our nests, we paper 
them as well. 

The use of wallcoverings is 
on the rise, with a host of 
styles infiltrating the decorat- 


ar marketplace. The renewed 


popularity of wallpaper can be 
traced to several factors. First, 


’ there is change for change’s 


sake; after years of white 
walls, homemakers now de- 
sire color and pattern. Second, 
there is the baby boomers’ 
move from postcollege knock- 
down furniture to more for- 


~ mal, finished surroundings. 


And third, there is the taste for 
country décor. 
“The country look is very 


of Waltham Wallpaper and 
Paint (893-3732). Indeed, 
when you look at the hun- 
dreds of sample books scat- 
tered about the store, it seems 
that a good third of them 
show off the flowers and soft 
colors that dominate the coun- 
try look. There are notable dif- 
ferences, though, among the 
French, English, and American 
versions. Whereas the French 
favor intricate patterns, fleurs- 
de-lys, and paisleys, the Eng- 


big,” says Alan Rice, president . 


Talking the 


Fabrics and prints to cover the roon @@™ 


by Cate Coulacos 


lish are more apt to use florals 
of varying sizes, small 
geometric shapes, and stripes. 
In both cases, colors range 
from baby pink and blue to 
mustard and burgundy. 

American country, on the 
other hand, tends toward a 
functional look. That's be- 
cause the American patterns 
are inspired by farm houses, in 
contrast to the European 
prints, which derive from 
manor-house styles. Accord- 
ing to Rice, one of the best- 
selling wallpaper lines is 
American Country by Gear. 
Here small flowers figure 
heavily in the patterns, but 
they look more like wild- 
flowers than the garden varie- 
ty. Gear’s nonfloral patterns 
evoke Americana in a contem- 
porary way. Graphic.in shape, 
almost like a potato print, they 
include geometrics, stylized 
log cabins, and ducks. The 
grayed-down colors fall in the 
medium range of the 
wallpaper palette — dusty 
rose or Williamsburg blue, for 
example. Rice thinks that cur- 
rent wallpaper styles are 
bringing success to Gear and 
other companies “because 
popular designers are getting 
into the act. Designers who 
did sheets, fabrics, and ac- 
cessories,” he explains, “are 
now extending their work to 
wallcoverings, and people buy 
the whole look.” 

The so-called whole look is 
usually what customers are 
after when they shop at the 
place for English country, 


Laura Ashley. “People like the 
English look because it’s so 
comfortable and romantic,” 
says Maggie Petrelli, manager 
of the Decorator's Showroom 
at Laura Ashley in Boston. 
“Very livable,” she adds. 
“These days, people have a 
nostalgic feeling of wanting to 
stay home and decorate.” 

Although Laura Ashley 
helped launch the movement 
toward small-print wallpaper 
in the ‘60s, the company is 
now introducing larger prints 
and stripes. “The larger florals 
have the more sophisticated, 
formal look that people want 
right now,” Petrelli says. 
“We're still selling the tiny 
prints for kitchen, bed, and 
bath, but for most of the first- 
floor rooms, we've switched to 
the larger patterns.” As for 
stripes, she’s “convinced 
stripes will always be big. 
They can be masculine or 
feminine depending on the 
size and color; they’re smart- 
looking, not busy.” 

Despite the fact that the 
country look continues to sell 
briskly in retail stores, Marilyn 
Stahl, president of Decorator's 
Clearing House in Newton 
(965-6363), says that “de- 
signers are past it.” The look is 
being replaced with less pat- 
tern and more texture. Plainer, 
larger patterns are attracting 
designers partly because 
many clients collect art. “Peo- 
ple who are aware of art are 
more prone to plain back- 
grounds,” Stahl says. And 
since “art” can even mean 


furniture, simple wallcover- 
ings are essential to mini- 
mizing visual confusion. 

But this doesn’t necessarily 
mean a return to paint. 
“There’s a great interest in 
fabric as wallcover,” reports 
Stahl. “People are looking for 
something tactile, and fabric 
gives a feeling of warmth and 
stability.” Stahl also finds that 
people who live in homes 
with high ceilings and no 
wall-to-wall carpeting favor 
fabric wallcovering because it 
helps absorb sound; so do 
people with a lot of audio 
equipment. She is currently 
using flannel to cover a 
client’s media room. In other 
homes, she has created a 
watm, quiet environment by 
covering a room in linen and 
carrying the fabric through to 
the draperies. She recalls one 
client who achieved his own 
English-look walls with a 
leather covering secured by 
antique nail heads, and she 


. Suggests that even a quilt can 


cover a wall. 

The design potential of fab- 
ric may be endless, but there 
are really only two ways to 
attach it to a surface: by 
lamination or upholstery. 
With lamination, you (or the 
wallcovering manufacturer) 
first attach the fabric to paper, 
which in turn is applied to the 
wall. For upholstery, a layer of 
Dacron is secured to the wall 
at the top and bottom, and the 
fabric is stretched over that. A 
flat bias banding can cover the 
Continued on page 12 
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of Our Music” in VHS Hi-Fi Stereo from 
leading movie studios! 
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of the making of ‘‘We Are The World—The 
Video Event’ directly from RCA. 


VHS HI-FI 
STEREO... 


Incredible sound 
that will knock 
your socks off! 


To help you enjoy the incredible si : ht and 
sound experience of VHS Hi-Fi, RCA wants 
VLP950HF you to have the ‘Best of Our Music’’.. 


Convertible Hi-Fi 
Model 950HF 
includes the best 
in portable VCR 
features, plus 
full-function 
remote, 5-head 
video system, 
remote program- § 
ming and much 
more. 


MCA 


Offer Ends 
Hi-Fi Model 625HF features August 31st. 
4-head video performance, 
electronic program indexing VLT625HF 


and wireless remote. 


Affordable Model 600HF includes 
multi-band electronic tuning, 
multi-function wireless remote 
and slant-front panel. 


See your local RCA dealer for details 
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Continued from page 10 

seams in a contemporary setting; 
braiding is appropriate for a more 
traditional room. 

The advantage of upholstery, 
says Stahl, is that it’s removable. 
“You put in more money at the 
beginning, but it pays off later,” 
she explains. To keep it clean, the 
fabric is treated for soil resistance 
before it goes up and then 
vacuumed regularly. “If you get 
tired of it, you just take the fabric 
down and use it again 
elsewhere.” 

Yet fabric isn’t the only way to 
achieve a textured finish. “A lot 
of wall treatments are imitating 
paint,” says Michael McKenna, 
president of McKenna Group Ltd. 
(266-5702), a Boston design firm 
specializing in corporate inter- 
iors. McKenna’s clients look for 
coverings that are generally more 
tailored and subtle than those 
used in residential environments. 
McKenna approaches the design 
process from an architectural 
rather than decorative point of 
view, often using wallpaper that 
suggests paint. “A spatter-paint 
finish gives a wall subtle depth,” 
he explains, “but finding a 
craftsman who can achieve the 
effect is difficult and expensive.” 
Wallcovering manufacturers 
have come out with papers that 
not only look like high-quality 
paint jobs but are more durable 
than the real thing. In addition to 
spatter painting, a stria, or 
streaked, finish is available. This 
one is achieved by painting one 
color over another, then scraping 
off the top color in some areas for 
a two-toned effect. 

For clients who find even 
simulated paint treatments too 
avant-garde, McKenna uses natu- 
ral-fiber wallcoverings. Grass 
cloth has waned some in popu- 
larity, but raw silk is coming into 


fashion. “These papers have a 
nice feel to them, plus color and 
texture that keep the wall sub- 
dued but still add interest,” says 
McKenna. However, he cautions 
people who select these textures: 
to appreciate them for what they 
are. “One of the reasons grass 
cloth has fallen in popularity is 
because people complain the 
seams don’t match. That drives 
me crazy! Every panel of a 
natural-fiber wall-covering is go- 
ing to be different — that’s the 
beauty of it. You pay a premium 
for natural texture and color. The 
seams are supposed to show,” he 
says with ation. 

To blend a traditional look 
with contemporary architectural 
detailing, wallcovering experts 
recommend borders, a versatile, 
inexpensive way to enhance in- 
terior space. Most commonly 
used along the edge of high 
ceilings, borders can also comple- 


-ment chair-rail molding or win- 


dow and door frames. Design 
selections are usually dictated by 
the dimensions and function of 
the room. The higher the ceiling, 
the more effective the border; the 
lower the ceiling, the narrower 
the trim. Wide borders — up to 12 
inches — are frequently used in 
youngsters’ rooms, because, says 
Alan Rice, they come in bright, 
bold patterns that amuse and 
interest kids. Borders can also be 
changed inexpensively as the 
child grows — from ducks to 
ballerinas to geometrics. Even in 
adult rooms, the urge to replace 
patterns may move people to 
select a decorative border and a 
plain background paper. If you 
tire of prints or colors easily, this 
could be the solution. 

Indeed, the most important 
trend in wallcovering may very 
well be variety. Today, it seems, 
almost anything can cover a wall. 
And why stop there? According 
to Stahl, you can even apply 
wallpaper to the floor, coat it with 
polyurethane, and dance on it.O 
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Raymond's has the finest Oriental carpets 
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at the lowest prices around. Come browse | Size Appx. Reg. Now 
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nyone who's ever decorated a 
A house or apartment seems to 

harbor a personal set of rules 
regarding the way pictures should be 
hung on walls. In galleries pictures are 
set at eye level, evenly spaced and 
aligned horizontally; but in a private 
home a much greater variety of arrange- 
ments is possible. Just as wall displays 
heed not consist solely of oil paintings 
(anything from a shadowbox to a found 
object can make an aesthetically pleasing 
display), arrangements should vary ac- 
cording to the space in question and the 
nature of the artwork. A few decorating 
trends come and go, but wall art is 


. generally too serious an acquisition to 


allow for much faddishness. The over- 
sized abstract oils that are currently in 
vogue, for example, simply won’t work 
as well in a country home or a Victorian 
parlor as in a waterfront loft. Similarly, a 
crowded mélange of curios and portraits 
won't lend itself to an ultramodern 
environment in the same warm way it 
will an English tea room. 

The first thing to consider, of course, is 
just what you want to hang. As veteran 


PICTURES 


Hanging 
Arranging your art 


by Robin Vaughan 


areas of the home require special con- 
sideration. A hallway or vestibule, for 
example, can be a good spot for complex 
pieces that deserve close examination. 
Stairways and mantles are better 
enhanced by large works that command 
attention from a distance. But small, 
intricate pieces work well on large walls 
too; they can be grouped vertically in a 
mosaiclike pattern, or, if their frames 
vary in shape, for example, they can be 


only patient experimentation will con- 
vince you that a particular arrangement 
is right for a room. 

One way to try out different possi- 
bilities without scarring your plaster with 
a spray of nail holes, according to Sunset 
Books’ Picture Framing and Wall 
Display, is to make scaled cutouts of each 
of the pictures or pieces you want to 
hang, tape them up, and rearrange them 
freely until you're satisfied with an idea. 


those dimensions, the wall may seem 
cluttered. And such a grouping will also 
detract from the individuality of each 
piece. Besides paying attention to the size 
of the display, you can avoid visual 
disorder by being careful not to lump 
together framings that do not comple- 
ment one another. No matter how well 
the frame sizes work together, an ar- 
rangement that pits a modern, chrome- 
framed poster against a gilt-framed oil or 
a rustically framed landscape will suffer 
from visual cacophony. And make sure 
there’s enough space between pieces; 
unless a collection is meant to be 
grouped in close proximity, you will do 
well to leave some breathing space 
between the works. ~ 

If no amount of shuffling will produce 
harmony between a wallpiece and the 
rest of the room, consider changing the 
frame. Framing treatments can alter the 
mood of the piece dramatically. The 
Sunset book uses Albrecht Diirer’s 
Young Field Hare as an example of how 
this can work. In a heavy, dark frame 
with no mat, the rabbit appears wilder; in 
a warm blond-wood frame with a suede 


JOAN SEIDEL 


Back Bay decorator Laura Appleton 


points out, “A picture or piece will tend 


to fall into place easily when you know 


it’s a work of art you want to live with. If 
you own a Rembrandt, you can put it in 
any room.” And though many people 
choose wall art specifically to comple- 
ment their décor and color scheme, home 
furnishings need not determine what you 
put on the walls. With a good eye, you 
will be able to mix periods, styles, and 
moods without pitching your decorating 
scheme into domestic chaos. A small 
room can be enhanced by a large 
painting, for example, if the colors are 
soft and the content fairly subdued. A 
Romantic painting or Victorian portrait 
can be adapted to a contemporary setting 
with a simple, modern frame. 

For those collectibles that have value 
but don’t necessarily match your room, 
there is usually a way to frame and hang 
them so they won't clash with their 
surroundings. “As long as the frame 
doesn’t make more of a statement than 
the work,” says Elizabeth Carroll, man- 
ager of Boston’s Stanhope Framers 
(262-0787), “there are no hard and fast 
rules dictating how art is presented.” 

There are general guidelines, however, 
that can help you present wall art to its 
best advantage. You should consider 
carefully the location for the piece you 
want to hang; though most rooms allow 
for a wide variety of artistic styles, certain 


Irregular picture groupings: a balancing act between colors and sizes 


A few decorating trends 
come and go, but wall art 
is generally too serious an 

acquisition to allow for 
much faddishness 


spread out horizontally for an 
asymmetrical display. With a stark, vis- 
ually compelling piece, even an alcove 
can draw attention. 

The most common rule of arrangement 
is to start with one painting as a focal 
point on the most commanding wall and 
complement that with mixed arrange- 
ments on smaller walls. In arranging 
pieces of different size, you should use 
the largest piece to determine alignment. 
If you start with a large painting, for 
example, add other pictures to that wall 
starting in line with the highest point of 
the large frame and working your way 
down. These are suggestions rather than 
hard and fast rules, though. Sometimes 


If the frames are all the same size, it’s 
usually best to strike a formal balance by 
aligning pieces evenly around an im- 
aginary center line. Color and tone 
should be balanced as well — dark 
balances light. For irregular groupings — 
frames of varying shapes — try to 


balance circles against squares, 
against small. An informal = hg. 


also make for an attractive arrangement; 
determine the central point of your space 
(the middle of a couch, for example, if 
you're decorating the wall above it) and 
arrange asymmetrically around that axis. 

To help avoid mistakes, establish a 
height and a width for your working 


space. When a grouping sprawls beyond 


mat, it seems tamer. With the wrong 
frame treatment, the piece can be lost 
entirely — as Stanhope’s Carroll demon- 
strated for me, the pairing of a pastel 
David Hockney abstract with an 
elaborate gilt frame and double mat 
causes the work to recede and its effect to 
become muddied. Collections of objects 
also depend heavily on frame treatments 
to produce the desired effect. A collection 
of surf-softened shards of glass found on 
the beach, for example, can be mounted 
and framed to accommodate a number of 
decorating situations, from beach-house 
den to airy city studio. The atmosphere 
will change according to the presen- 
tation; a set of brass skeleton keys may 
be framed to fit in with an Americana or 
an avant-garde motif. Likewise, frag- 
ments of antique lace can be as effective 
in a modern setting as in a Victorian 
room. 

Although hanging guidelines 
can stimulate ideas and help you avoid 
mistakes, there's no better judge of a 
successful wall arrangement than your 
own eye. Don’t worry too much about 
coordinating color schemes and styles. 
As Appleton notes, “It’s very seldom that 
a good piece won't fit a room.” With a 
little care for your choice of picture, 
frame, and display, the chances are good 
that you'll remain happy with your art. 
You, after all, are the one who will be 


seeing it every day. 0 
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_ The only totally interactive 
audio/video system operated by 
a single remote control , 
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the turntable free. 
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RCA on the world’s most advanced 
audio/video system: 


Get the MSA100 Integrated Amplifier and 
the MTT130 Linear-Tracking Turntable 
FREE when you purchase the other com- 
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decide to bring home the excitement of 
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a great way to enter the next dimension 
in sight and sound. 
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VHS Hi-Fi Video Cassette 
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sound that approaches digital 
quality. Remote programming. 


alll Integrated Stereo Amplifier 

provides more than ample 

power, with electronic vol- 
ume control. 


AM/FM Stereo Tuner includes 
quartz-synthesized tuning sys- 


tem, fluorescent signal strength 


indicators, 16 station presets. 


See your local dealer 


Come in for a demonstration 


Auto-Reverse Cassette Deck 
plays both sides of a cassette 
for uninterrupted listening. 

Program up to 15 selections. 


Linear-Tracking Turntable auto- 
matically determines disc size 
and correct speed. Quartz-locked 
direct-drive motor. 


Compact Digital Audio Disc 
Player features laser pickup 
for incredible sound. Plays up 
to 15 selections in any order. 


Speakers available in your 
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n a cold January morn- 

ing, you peel the electric’ 
blanket from your body 

and lift yourself out of bed. As 
your first foot touches ground; 
you silently thank the carpet for 
saving it from a brutal, icy 
introduction to the day. Yes, 
carpeting is functional — it staves 
off unpleasant chills, insulates 
rooms, buffers noise — but it is 
also a prominent decoration, 
capable of being adjusted to the 
mercurial trends in home design. 
Take the shag carpet, for exam- 
ple. Its unruly long-haired pile 
used to come in garish color 
-combinations like the black-and- 
white atrocity that found its way 
into many dens. Today’s interior 
designers blanch when they re- 
member the shag, but it was once 
all the rage in carpeting. For- 
tunately, pile, texture, and 
especially colors change con- 
stantly in carpet design. The 
Halloween oranges, brassy golds, 
and empire greens introduced a 
few years ago are now profound- 
ly passé. John Kietz, design direc- 
tor for Roche-Bobois in Boston 
(723-2866), says many houses are 
still plagued by the aftermath of 
this dazzling but impractical 
phase. Kietz recommends con- 


FF THIEBAUTH 


sidering carpeting as a furnishing 


that will be around for a long 
time, with characteristics that 
allow you to redecorate around it. 

According to decorators, neu- 
tral colors, particularly taupes, 
beiges, and grays, are timeless. 
Pastels flooded the market about ’ 
seven years ago, when they were 
introduced in the dhurrie, a 
woven area rug from India. To- 
day these pale colors are still. 
popular, but their shades are 
somewhat deeper than before. 
“Melon is playing a big come- 
back,” says Thomas Calt, a rug 
buyer at Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, in Boston (426-1500). “And 
we're using a lot of sherbets.” 
Kietz says colors often fall out of 
style when they hit the clothing 
market because people grow 
tired of the look. Two years ago, 
for example, red and black domi- 
nated carpets; then the combina- 
tion took the garment industry by 
storm, and home designers lost 
igterest in it. Now, says Kietz, “a 
lot of people who went red and 
black regret it.” 

But flights of fancy are part of 
fashion — even in carpeting. 
Each year designers dictate a new 
look, and rug manufacturers alter 
their products accordingly. When 
‘informality came into vogue a 
few years ago, rug dealers sold a 
good deal of berber, a flat-wool 
carpet with a rough wide-loomed 
texture. Today the pendulum is 
swinging in the opposite direc- 
tion. “There’s a more formal 
trend, rather than the casual 
Cambridge look,” says Bonnie 
Lewis of Stark Carpeting, in 
Boston (526-1556), a wholesale 
showroom that sells to interior 
designers and architects. “Interior 
design follows fashion, and 
there’s been a more lacy, formal 
trend in clothes.” 

But within the context of a 
particular fashion movement 
there is flexibility. Many options 
are possible within the range of 
stylish formality; for example, 
both area rugs and wall-to-wall 
carpeting receive equal attention 
by decorators. “Really anything 
goes,” Kietz says. “Traditional, 
contemporary — anything.” 

Wall-to-wall carpeting, which 
is attached to the floor and 
extends to the walls of a room, is 
perhaps the most versatile choice. 
It can be flat, plush, berber, 
velvet, even the much-frowned- 
upon: shag. Many people select 
wall-to-wall carpeting to cover 
floors that aren’t particularly at- 
tractive or durable. “In a new 
home,” Calt explains, “it is much 
less expensive to put in plywood 
floors and then put wall-to-wall 
over them.” 

Different rooms call for dif- 
ferent textures of wall-to-wall 
carpeting. A plush, somewhat 
formal pile, for example, belongs 
in a living room, and a rug with a 
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A V’Soske design: custom-made for the modern consumer 


CARPETING 


flatter, tougher finish is especially 
appropriate for a family room. 
Personal taste, though, can 
always override design guide- 
lines. Kietz thinks that in general 
people are leaning more toward 
plush carpeting, that is, toward 
pile rather than a flat weave. 
Wool is universally regarded as 
the best fiber because of its 
resilience and ability to repel dirt. 


Floor bored? 


Choosing a rug 


by Judy Abel 


From the Roche-Bobois collection: pieced-together im 


Kietz says that “10 or 12 years ago’ 
the trend was away from wool,’ 
when the price shot up, and 
synthetic fibers such as acrylic 
and nylon were developed.” But 
now, he explains, wool is more 
affordable. The industry still of- 
fers an array of high-quality 
synthetics, particularly the anton 
and anso nylons used in velvet 
and plush carpeting. Along with 


ry 


their return to wool, clients also rug-over-rug device, 

seem to favor having designs, create an illusion of space. “Some 
such as crisscrosses or pin dots, really elegant contemporary 
woven into their carpeting. apartments have flat velvet,” 
Area rugs are another way to Kietz says, because it’s neutral 
enhance the wall-to-wall effect, and they [residents] can put an 
particularly for an apartment area rug on top. “With a rug over 
dweller who has inherited a a rug, you can spot an area with 
carpet and wants to adapt itto his color and create areas within a 
or her personal tastes. Some room.” 
decorators intentionally use the Albert Mahfuz, owner of 
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Araby Rugg, in Boston V‘Soske, Rosecore, and Jack buying shoes before deciding on 


(267-0021), has noticed many Larsen, explains the growing de- a dress. Kietz has no strong 
people buying small Oriental mand in financial terms.“A lot of feeling either way but says that if WELCOME BACK STUDENTS SALE § 
area rugs to spruce up their wall- people today have a great deal of _he had to choose, he'd start with | § 
to-walls. “People without too money,” he says. “Custom the carpet. “I think,” he says, “it e Boe OFF ALREADY LOW PRICES | 
much money look for something carpets are in only because there depends on the imagination of 0 OUR  ONCARPETS AND RUGS x 
that’s small but attractive as an are more people who can afford the designer. I've never been a ‘7 
accent piece to break up the them. According to Kietz, com- completely stymied looking for | fj FLOO RS 3 F 
monotony,” he says. In his 55 panies such as V’Soske and Ed- something to put on the floor to £ 
years in the rug business, says ward Fields essentially launched go with the furniture.” 6x 9's — REG. $29." ALL 4 
Mahfuz, there has never been the custom-rug market in this Designers and decorators & REG # 
such a rush on Orientals. “I country. A few years ago Missoni aren't the only professionals in- | M .3 x 5°s — REG. $7." AND UP STYLES g 
usually don’t have enough space of Italy, came out with original terested in selecting carpets. é PLUS 100’s OF LARGER REMNANTS — REG. $49." - $199." 8 
to show mec what they designs that give clients the ee today — have con- ry 1695 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 968-5184 
want to see,” he says, adding that opportunity to select colors based siderable say. in matter, in 
around his store because, when needs. Kietz says his company own designs. “I was really sur- 
decorators are examining his has taken the custom-design that architects are im- 
products, rugs line every inch of process a step further by binding pressed enough with rugs that 
floor. together pieces of wall-to-wall they use them to add a certain 7 ‘ 

Mahfuz’s fastest-selling items carpeting into made-to-order effect to their rooms,” says 
are modern pastel Chinese rugs, area rugs. “You can actually pick © Mahfuz, who has found himself Feather r N st 
which are well made and sell for up a motif of your room and doing an increasing amount of , 


a relatively low price. Many of his have it put into your carpet,” he business with them. Calt, who 


most valuable rugs are Chinese says. also deals regularly with 
antiques, worn from years of use With such an embarrassment architects, notes that they rarely 


and short on design. But his finest _ of riches, how is the novice home see eye to eye with decorators. 
offerings, he says, are old rugs decorator supposed to decide on “An architect will make sure a 
from Persia that feature a quality carpeting? Here is where the carpet is very functional, very 
of workmanship lacking in their consensus among decorators and practical,” he says. “His knowl- 
contemporary counterparts. retailers breaks down. Mahfuz edge is so different [from de- 

About 10 years ago, the aver- says to pick what you like and orators] — it’s like night and 
age Chinese rug sold for approx- work around the rug. Designers, day.” Smith agrees, adding that 
imately $4500; now, because they he explains, “decide on the architects’ primary interest seems 
are more plentiful, the price has predominant color they want a_ to be in what textures will blend 
come down to around $2500. In rug to be and then on the drapes well with their design for a 
fact, some Orientals are so valua- and furniture. If you don’t first building’s interior. “They don’t 
ble that people prefer not to walk _find the rug, you're going tohave want the rug to outdo what 
on them. “I find nowadays,” to look through a lot of rugs to they’ve done,” .he says. Maybe | we 


| 
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Mahfuz observes, “alot of people _ find one that will go with what this explains why many architec- 
are looking for rugs to hang on you have.” He recalls a couple tural firms are putting designers 
walls and provide atmosphere in _ that received a psychedelic couch _ on staff. 


rooms.” He explains that a hun- for a wedding present and asked With so many choices, it’s only ES tk Mee 
dred-year-old $30,000 item from him to find a rug to match it. natural that consumers will turn 
Persia, for example, can with- After six months he was success- to designers and architects for You deserve a touch of class. Sit back and relax in the 
stand constant floor use, but hav- ful, but he says it was a terrible advice. But no professional, no comfy company of fine feathered friends. 
ing invested so much money, a and frustrating ordeal. This way matter how experienced or sensi- Boston Pet invites you to select from our amazing display of 
buyer will relegate it to the wall. of decorating a room, he says, is tive to your wishes, should dic- exotic birds from around the world. 

Despite - many wall-to-wall “the worst possible thing youcan _ tate the rg choice. You — Why not decorate your dwelling with flying colors? 
and Oriental options available to do.” of course, be conscious of styles : 
satisfy individual tastes, custom But Calt of Paine Furniture and design considerations, but BOSTON PET CENTER 
carpets are becoming a staple of disagrees, saying, “Carpet is above all, you should only buy a See our new nest . . . coming soon 
the marketplace. John Smith of selected to tie together the rug with which you can happily am 200 First St., Cambridge 868-3474 = 
Boston’s George and Frances drapes, furniture, etcetera.” He co-exist. As Kietz puts it, “You're "a Monday-Friday 10-9 +» Saturday 10-5 » Sunday 11-5 : 


Davison (266-0072), which repre- feels that choosing carpet before going to have to live with the 
sents the top rug designers the room is complete is like carpet for a long time.” oO 


os Close Out Covers « Discontinued 
Mis-match Sets 


tional level to 10 or 12 drawers 


Panel or bookcase headboard 
optional 


Nat'l. med. 
dark oak 


$299" 
THE ECONO WATERBED 


Frame & headboard, pedestal decking, 


ECONO PRICE 
+489" 


— but quality bed 
stained & lacquered, 
size 
any size 
complete 


patel! 


any 


THE LEANNE WATERBED 


Frame & bookcase, headboard, pedestal 
, Mattress, liner, heater. 


Twin *39* each 
— Full *49* each 
Queen *129” set 


King *169* set 


any size complete 
E - WATERTOWN — 923-4000 
222 Arsenal St. (between OUR GUARANTEE: 
Watertown Sq. and the Mali) Up to 30 days after you receive 


CONNECTIONS BROCKTON — 588-8544 
(Adjacent to Westgate Mall) 
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SECTION FIVE, HOME FURNISHINGS, AUGUST 27, 1985 
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MICHAEL ROMANOS 


held you in when you were a 

baby has faded, or if you 
can’t find anything that can take 
the place of your comfortable old 
couch, you may want to re- 
upholster them with a stylish 
new fabric. Refurbishing pieces 
of furniture won’t cost much less 
than starting from scratch, but 
there are many reasons to justify 
the and effort of re- 
upholstering what you already 
own. With careful research and 
comparison-shopping, you can 
give your living room a facelift 
without buying a stick of 
furniture. 


when you were 


Like most decorating decisions, 
choosing the right upholstery 
fabric can either be a mind- 
boggling task or a creative adven- 
ture. It requires more than a little 
imagination to envision a square 
foot of sample material covering 
something the size of an L- 
shaped sectional. Other impor- 
tant variables to consider are 
availability, cost, resistance to 
fading, and durability. How 
much wear is the piece going to 
get and how much longer do you 
want it to last? Most people keep 
their upholstery for five to eight 
years, but in the life span of a 
sofa, five years with three kids 
and a St. Bernard may be 
equivalent to 15 with a working 
couple. The luxury and durability 
of leather, especially the 
American, spill-resistant varie- 
ties, make it a popular choice for 
seating pieces. But the initial cost 
of leather and the difficulty of 
finding someone to do the work 
may make it infeasible. 

The resilience of wool and 
wool ‘blends makes them good 
choices for high-use areas, partic- 
ularly commercial spaces. Wool is 
also fire-resistant. The fiber ac- 
cepts dye well and thus can be 
produced in a wide range of rich 
and subtle colors. Its lanolin 
content allows it to repel dirt and 
stains naturally. Most wool up- 
holstery fabric, however, is rather 
coarse and may not be com- 
fortable to sit on when you're 
wearing shorts. Nor would it be 
appropriate for pieces of 
furniture with delicate or formal 
lines. 

Nylon and olefin, which is 
commonly known by the brand 
name Herculon, are extremely 
rugged and relatively inexpen- 
sive. Usually rough and stiff, 
these materials don’t tailor well 
and are best suited for casual 
areas and furniture with bold, 
uncomplicated lines. Velvets are 
now being made from both of 
these fibers, combining softness 
and elegance with durability. 
Nylons and olefins tend to have a 
shiny appearance, rather than a 
matte one. Because they begin to 


Rolling fabric at Brighton Upholstery: limitless possi Tit 
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UPHOLSTERY 


Couched histor 


Refurbishing your favorites 


melt at relatively low temper- 
atures, these materials can be 
damaged by strong, direct 
sunlight. Ci burns, too, can 
be a real problem for these fabrics 
—a hot ash will dissolve the fiber 
instantly, leaving behind an ugly 
black hole. 

Cotton fabric has been around 
since 3000 BC, but its popularity 
as an upholstery fabric has 
soared in recent years as a result 
of increased interest in natural 
products. Cotton cloth is avail- 
able in such a vast array of 
weaves and weights that it can be 
appropriate for almost any style 
or period. Chintz, a glazed, light- 
weight, often floral-patterned 
cotton, is widely used on Orien- 
tal, traditional, and contemporary 
furniture. Neutral, nubby Haitian 
cotton coverings have dominated 
the contem market since 
the mid ‘70s but they are now 
giving way to the smoother, 
stronger cotton ducks and linen 
weaves, Cotton fabric is mod- 
erately durable, affordable, easy 
to tailor and dye, and soft and 
comfortable to sit on. It offers 
little resistance, though, to wrin- 
kles, stains, or burns and will 
fade or yellow with long ex- 
posure to bright sunlight. 


Rayon, which is made from: 


wool pulp, is the fiber most often 
used in traditional and formal 
textile designs and can be woven 
into a wide variety of textures 
and weights. It accepts dye well, 
has an elegant sheen, and is 
easily tailored, making it a good 
choice for formal furniture or 
pieces with tufting, welting, or 
pleating. One of the most delicate 
upholstery fabrics, it must be 
treated with care and will decom- 
pose in extended, direct sunlight. 
Rayon is often blended with 
other fibers to increase its 
durability. 

Acrylic, polyester, linen, silk, 
and a few other fibers, usually 
blended with other materials, are 
also used these days for up- 
holstery fabric. On a swatch of 
blended fabrics, there should be 
an identifying label listing the 
fiber content and the percentage 
of each fiber used. This label also 


by Julie Lockhart 


es information on the pat- 
tern, the width of the piece of 
goods (usually 54 inches), 
whether the fabric can be applied 
successfully in more than one 
direction, and the method by 
which it should be cleaned (“W” 
for water, “S” for solvent). Clean- 
ing codes apply to the removal of 
small stains only. Never try to 
wash or dry-clean upholstery 
fabric yourself; resist the temp- 
tation to remove zippered seat 
cushions for cleaning. 
- In the last decade, a number of 
protective surface treatments 
have been developed to help 
make upholstery fabric more 
spill- and soil-repellent. The best- 
known of these is Scotchgard, a 
widely used finish that is applied 
to a fabric before furniture is 
upholstered. Its usefulness is lim- 
ited, though — it wears off fairly 
fast and doesn’t protect against 
heavy stains, like red wine. Of 
more value is a finish developed 
by NASA and marketed under 
such trade names as Fabricoate 
and Protect. After a piece of 
furniture has been upholstered, it 
can be treated either at the 
upholstery shop or professionally 
in your home. The finish is 
guaranteed to resist stains and 
spills, usually for a period of one 
to two years, and can also be used 
on carpeting and drapery. 

Now that you've taken care of 
the practical details, it’s time to 
express your creativity. But 
choosing fabric is like sniffing 
perfume — after sampling a few 
dozen, they all start to seem the 
same. When selecting material 
for more than one piece of 
furniture at a time, begin with the 
most complicated, or most impor- 
tant, item. This may quickly limit 
your choices, as not all fabrics or 
designs will work for all pieces. 
Buttons, tufting, or channels, for 
example, will distort stripes, 
plaids, and some prints, so fabrics 
in solid colors or with small 
patterns are best for this kind of 
application. Directional designs 
or fabrics with nap won't match 
up in the corner of a sectional and 
thus usually aren’t appropriate 


for L-shaped configurations. If 
you're trying to give new life to a 
Louis fauteuil or a Duncan 
Phyfe settee, you may want to 
find a color and material that 
would have actually been used 
during the piece’s period. 

If there are elements in the 
room with which this piece must 
be coordinated, such as carpeting, 
drapes, wall covering, or other 
upholstery, always take samples 
of them with you when you shop. 
Once you've selected two or 
three fabrics that you think will 
work, ask if you can borrow the 
samples (you may be required to 
leave a deposit) and take them 
home to examine in your own 
light. Remember, colors will look 
different in different types of 
light or next to other colors. 
Better yet, order a cutting of the 
fabric from the manufacturer, 
taken from the actual bolt of cloth 
from which your fabric will be 
cut. Professional interior de- 
signers do this often, particularly 
when the color match is critical, 
because each dye lot of the 
material varies slightly. So if 
you're having your sofa re- 
upholstered now and are con- 
sidering having a chair done to 
match in a year or two, you must 
purchase the fabric for both at the 
same time. 

Home furnishing is a fashion- 
conscious business, and color 
palettes for upholstery fabrics 
change almost as quickly as they 
do for clothing. In fact, the colors 
that are in for home design this 
season are likely to be the same 
as those favored in clothing 
design. But you'll probably keep 
your furniture longer than you 
keep a suit, and the 
right color scheme may call for a 
bit more care. 

Once you've chosen your basic 
color scheme, using three har- 
monious colors in different 
amounts — 60 percent of one, 30 
percent of another, and 10 per- 
cent of the third, for example — is 
an almost foolproof formula. 
Another easy-to-follow principle 
is to combine two warm colors, 
such as peach and yellow, with a 
cool accent color, like turquoise 


or periwinkle, or vice versa. In 
choosing colors, many people are 
too cautious — afraid they'll tire 
of something bright or unique. 
But bland can be just as tiresome 
as bold, and not as much fun. 

If you’ve decided on a print 
material for one piece, you've 
found a good starting point. Pick 
two of the dominant colors in the 
design and use them for your 
companion pieces and ac- 
cessories. You can do the same 
thing with a patterned rug. You 
may discover the perfect color 
scheme for your living room in 
the design on your favorite shirt, 
tie, or dress. Or look through art 
books and notice the way colors 
have been used by painters. If it 
worked for Van Gogh or Rem- 
brandt, it can work for you, too. 

Now, where can you find the 
material that will transform that 
frayed armchair into a living- 
room showpiece? Most uphol- 
sterers handle several lines of 
fabrics and stock samples to 
show potential customers. A por- 
tion of their profit comes from the 
mark-up on the material. Conse- 
quently, if you supply your own 
fabric — known in the business 
as COM, or customer's own 
material — instead of ordering 
from the upholsterer, don’t be 
surprised if he charges more for 
labor. Another justification for 
the fee discrepancy is that, when 
working with a piece of goods for 
the first time, an upholsterer 
spends more time in the planning 
stages than he does when he is 
already familiar with the materi- 
al 


In small upholstery shops, 
especially, the fabric selection is 
likely to be limited. Using a COM 
can expand your options almost 
infinitely. The showrooms at the 
Decorative Arts Building (420 
Boylston Street, Boston) have 
thousands of fabrics to choose 
from. It’s closed to the public, but 
if you know someone in the 
home-furnishings trade you can 
avail yourself of some of the 
finest goods on the market. If the 
item you intend to have re- 
covered is particularly special, it 
may be worthwhile to hire a 
decorator just to make sure you 
can get a fabric you love. In any 
case, you needn’t settle for the 
upholstery shop’s standard issue. 
Most of the better furniture stores 
will order fabric by the yard for 
you. Expect to wait two to eight 
weeks for delivery, or more if the 
material originates at a foreign 
mill. Other places you can visit 
are the Fabric Place, in Fram- 
ingham (237-9675), Brighton Up- 
holstering Co. (782-3169), and 
Zinman’s, in Lynn (598-9432). A 
word of caution about shopping 
at discount fabric houses or outlet 
stores: examine the entire piece of 
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cloth for flaws, discoloration, or 
other imperfections before 
purchasing it. Sometimes low 
prices mean seconds or irregular 
goods, although you may also be 
buying first quality that is merely 
the end of a bolt or dye lot, a 
discontinued color or pattern, or 
overstock. Remember that cut 
yardage is not returnable. 

a * * 

Before you entrust_your Chip- 
pendale love seat and expensive 
brocade to an upholsterer, ask to 
see representative samples of his 
work — even if he has been 
recommended to you. Examine 
several pieces closely to make 
sure they meet your standards. If 
you are very particular, advise 
the upholsterer of your expecta- 
tions and be prepared to pay for 
extra care and attention. 

When you look at the up- 
holsterer’s work, check the 
stitching. Is it straight? Are the 
stitches smooth and evenly 
sized? Are the threads trimmed 
neatly? Look at the piece as a 
whole. Is welting straight and 
regular? Are patterns matched 
wherever possible, centered 

y on backs and cushions? 
With a good job, designs will be 
lined up so that they are continu- 
ous from the back, across the seat 
cushions, and down the front 
panel or skirt. (Don’t worry too 
much about the deck covering 
underneath the seat cushions, 
though.) Run your hand along 
the frame. You shouldn't feel any 
staples or tacks or unpadded 
wood — these may cause the 
fabric to wear faster in these 
places. Look at the way the fabric 
is stretched over the body of each 
piece. It should be snug, without 
wrinkles, gathers, or loose spots, 
but not so tight that the material 
is pulled out of line (this will be 
very obvious in striped or direc- 
tional goods). Cushions should 
be slightly “crowned,” or full and 
rounded, on top. Skirts should 
be straight, even, and smooth, 
with sharp and regular pleats 
and a lining or back to keep 
them stiff. 

Since reupholstering can mean 


: anything from putting new fabric 


over the existing body to regluing 
_the frame, respringing the deck, 
and replacing all the stuffing, the 
expense will vary accordingly. 
The labor involved in re-covering 
a basic’ three-seat sofa (without 
any special tufting, welting, or 
stitching) will cost about $400 to 
$450. To have the same work 
done on a love seat runs from 
about $300 to $350, an arm- or 
“club” chair about $250, and a 
wing chair $300 to $350. These 


.figures don’t include fabric or 


reconstruction work, and may 
not cover pick-up and delivery 
es. 

Upholstery fabric ranges in 
price from about $10 to $300 per 
yard, with the average in the $20 
to $45 range. You'll need 15 to 18 
yards of fabric to cover a standard 
sofa, 10 to 14 yards for a love seat, 
and five to seven for a chair. 
More is required for special 
matches (such as plaids or large 
patterns), directional designs, or 
material with a nap like velvet or 
corduroy. ‘ 

Once you're satisfied with the 
upholsterer’s fee and crafts- 
manship, find out how long 
the job will take. Six to eight 
weeks is average, but up- 
holsterers have slow and busy 
periods, so the schedule is un- 
predictable. If you need your 
piece back by a particular date, 
make sure the upholsterer knows 
and agrees to this. Also make 
certain all the details of your job 
are in writing, and keep a copy of 
the order so there won't be any 
surprises later. If the upholsterer 
antees his work, try to get 
that ‘ae writing, too. Find out 
whose responsibility it is to trans- 
the piece to and from the 
shop, and the charges for de- 
livery. Finally, when you leave 
your furniture and fabric with the 
upholsterer (or the delivery peo- 
ple), get a receipt. 

Then get out your orange 

crates. O. 
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Save during our Back-to-School Sale! 
Melamine 72” bookcases, just $69 each. 3 for $179 (Grey, White 
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or Black 
student desks, only $79. 
* Fouton mattresses, only $99" (full). 
* Sleep sofas, from $399. = 
Bring in college ID and get an extra 
10% of 
CAMBRIDGE: 121 First St., across from Lechmere 354-1510 
WEST ROXBURY: 1220 VFW Parkway, Heartland Piaza 323-4127 
QUINCY: 126 Parkingway, under TJ. Maxx 479-9576 
ae SAUGUS: 880 Broadway, Rte. 1 Northbound, Opening September '85. 
LOOKING TO SELL 
SOME COMPUTER 


EQUIPMENT? 


TRY AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 


= 267-1234 @ 
GUARANTEES 


Parking 
124 Mt. Auburn 


Newbury, Street, Boston 266-9190. 
Mow. Cambridge 661-9070 


4 
MON-FRI 
new address coming for 
SUN 
4 
A 
"Drafting Dining Table $69.95 
Lamp $31.95 
student special 
until oct. 31, 1985 > 
4 
(€17)236-1367 
Y AVAILABLE — 


“FIRM” 


New Shipment Just Arrived 
BRASS BEDS 


TWIN 
Mattress or 
Foundation 


] FULL cach piece “uv $99.95 


Exclusive 


QUEEN 2ricce set $269.95 


? 


TWIN 


Mattress or 
Foundation 


HI-RISER / 
TRUNDLE BED 


No one has the features and selection 
like Siesta! 

* STUDIO — 30” « DAYBED — 33” 

¢ TWIN — 39" Needs no assembly, 
durable welded construction, with no-sag 
center supports. Standard size 
mattresses use fitted sheets. Safe for 
small children! Headboard optional. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ARRANGED 


STORAGE/PLATEORM 


STANDARD ¢ TWIN ¢ FULL 
e QUEEN ¢ KING 

Only at Siesta! Has massive 
deep drawers, needs no 
assembly! Eliminate box : PLATFORM 
spring & bed frame. BED MATTRESS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ARRANGED  soL_pD SEPARATELY 


“FIRMER" 


FULL cacn piece ‘Sut’ $109.95 
QUEEN ser $299.95 
KING  spiece set pt $389.95 


high resiliency foam 
mattress! © Superior 
Support ¢ Resists Mildew « 
Never Needs Turning ¢ Self 
Ventilating « See 20-Year 
Warranty!! 


EASY DELIVERY, FITS ANY HOME 


* Edge to Edge Support. 


RANDOLPH/STOUGHTON — Rte. 139 at Rte. 24.................963-2000 


REPLACEMENT TWIN Now even genuine 
SLEEP SOFA Foundation Sealy and Serta’ 
MATTRESSES models are sale 
* Medium © Firm Extra Firm QUEEN 2piece set nowy $349.95 Siesta Sleep Shops! 
FOLDS FOR EASY DELIVERY ANYWHERE KI NG Spiece set nor 3449.95 
PHONE ORDERS ACCEPTED = 
ACTON — Rte. 2A, 83 Great Rd. 264-4448 LYNN — 64 Market St. our only Lynn store 598-0605 
W. BRIDGEWATER — Rte. 106 and Rte. 28. 583-9336 NEWTON HIGHLANDS — Rte. 9 (opp. Purity) 244-6200 
DEDHAM — Rte. 1 near Rte. 128. 326-9586 PEABODY — Rte. 1 Southbound next to Plywood..............535-2220 
FRAMINGHAM — Rte. 9 near Rte. 126. 879-8911 PLAISTOW, NH — Rte. 125, 3 miles from Rte. 495...(603) 382-5503 
- HANOVER — Rte. 53 at 139 826-8881 QUINCY — 30 School St. next to St. John’s 479-51 


¢ Removal of Old Bedding Arranged ¢ Call for Sunday Hours 
¢ Immediate Delivery on Most Items. 


SLEEP 


Since 1953 — Largest Mattress Specialty Chain For Greater Values, Service & Quality. 


¢ Open Most Evenings ‘Til 9:00 p.m., Saturdays ‘Til 5:30 p.m. « Free Layaway ¢ Delivery Can be Arranged, Also for N.H. or Cape Cod 


tA 
“protected by deluxe, clear, > Reinforced Foundation 
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«Buy mattresses or , 
*On wheels for easy 
Don't Sleep Thru 
This Sale! 
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“SALE: SOLID OAK FUTON FRAMES TWIN—$169. 


1. Solid hardwood frame on aii 
sides for beauty and strength? 
Solid oak is four times tougher 
than pine*,.which dents easily. 


2. Frame tully rounded on ail 
corners & edges for safety? 


3, Frame tongue-in-grooved to 
deck for structural strength? 


4. Corners pase knife-edge test? 
So tight that nothing can slip into 
joint to loosen or snag it? 


Retouchable oil 
finish? Not a 
— spray lacquer surface 
coat. 


Only durable metal-to-metal 
fittings for permanence? Not 
wood screws that easily strip 
their holes after a move or two 
and cause bed to wobble. Never 
nails! 


Only safe, hidden fittings? Not 
ugly exposed brackets with 


screwheads that can tear sheets . 


& fingers. 


Bed entirely ready to go together 
without drilling or misdrilling left 
for you to reckon with at home? 


Platform deck firmly attached to 
base for safety & convenience? 


Olled hardwood base to match 
frame? Not cheap painted 
particleboard base. 


Bed gives you the choice of 
“drawere now or drawers later” 
and is good looking either way? 


not cause the bed to re- 
sembie a squashed bureau? 


See this ad and compare our features 
with those of our competitors 


13. With dividers removed, each 


drawer is large enough to 


When bed must be in a corner, 
ali drawers can couple & giide 
out the open side? Dead storage 
is useless. . 


Storage beee comes quickly 
apart and carries under one 
arm? No enormous 4 ft. x 6 ft. x 1 
ft. carcass to wrestle. 


Bed moves easily in nearly all 
U.S. & imported car trunks? No 
van to rent or mover to pay every 
move. 


Lots of storage et a reasonable 
price? Storage capacity of both 
our drawers combined (17,250 
cu. in. or 10 cu. ft.) exceeds that 
of two regular 30hurcaus. They 
offer 70% more storage than the 
smailer four. drawers (10,080 cu. 
in. total) of its most advertised 
compefitor, where each cubic 
foot of storage costs three times 


to correct a in 

itty? ny problem in a 
Mattresses offered with cleerly- 
stated foam densities and 
guarantees in writing? 


Bed sold by original workshop & 
woodworkers whose name & 
reputation are on the line? Not 
by a secondary retailer & 
salespeople with na involvement 
in the workshop or stake in 
craftsmanship. 


° U.S. Gov't., Forest Products 
Lab., 1974 
Handbook, pp. 4-44 & 
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3 WORKING THE CROWD 
by James Daly 


Scanning the Sunday classifieds and pounding the 
pavement on weekdays aren’‘t necessarily the most 
effective ways of finding a job. Or the easiest. Over 
the next year, Boston will play host to an impressive 
array of job conventions, where companies gather 
to pitch their virtues to anyone qualified to listen. 
From the nationally respected Nursing Job Fair to 
the many software symposia, if you‘re serious about 
a profession, you'll find professionals who are 
serious about you. 


5 COVERING YOUR ASSETS 
by M.B. Lorson 4 


First impressions can make or break anyone’s 
chance of landing a job. That’s why a résumé is vital 
to your image. If a prospective employer overlooks 
your paper profile, you’‘ll never see the inside of his 
oftice, never mind the pictures of his kids. Here’s 
some advice on how to make the best first 
impression during the job search, culled from the 
opinions of the men and women who do the hiring. 


PAUL FISCH 


Copyright 1985 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc. All 
reserved. Reproduction without permission, by any means whatsoever, is prohibited. 
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It is our su pleasure to invite you to the 
Harvard Coop’s Open Houseon Monday, August 26, 
1985,10AM -4 PM, atour Harvard Square locale. 


For your pleasure, we will provide opportunities to 
interview with our personnel representatives. For 
your convenience, we have temporary, part-time 
and full-time Sales openings at our Harvard Square, 
Harvard Business School, Harvard Medical School, 
and MIT stores. All ocations are easily reached via 


public transportation. 

RSWP.is not required; alternate interview dates can 
be arranged by contacting the Personnel Office, 
Harvard Square, Monday - Friday, 10 AM - 4 PM. 


HARVARD th 


COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


.Share the tradition 


careerin 
ae _ graphic arts 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
GRAPHIC ARTS PROGRAM 
329-8000 


EO/AA IN 


| or Great Secretaries/ 


Staff Assistants 


WE WANT YOU TO 
GET INTO HARVARD. 


If you’re conscientious and career-minded, with the requisite 
skills and experience, you really should apply to Harvard...for 
an exciting career. In addition to a variety of environments 
offering many internal transfer and promotion opportunities, 
you will enjoy some of the best benefits anywhere - including a 
minimum of three weeks’ vacation; access to all our recreational 
and cultural facilities, from swimming pools to museums; flexible 
working hours and a 35-hour week in most positions; choice of 
9 medical plans; and an extensive educational assistance plan. 
We have entry- to upper-level positions available. Entry-level 
lude such responsibilities as monitoring government grants 
ts, coordinating projects, supervision and interviewing, 
and/or editorial duties. 
Forall positions, you'll need a high school diploma or equivalent, 
one year of related experience, and 45 wpm typing. Some openings 
may require business or college background, technical typing, 
foreign language skills, computer or word processing experience. 
Apply now. Visit our Employment Offices to discuss the 
opportunities that await you at Harvard. 


Medical Area: 164 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA 02115, 732-1520. 
Cambridge: 1350 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138, 495-2772. 


An affirmative action/equal opportunity employer 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


| 
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Sunday papers are thick with job 

offerings, but, as anyone who's 

burned a little shoe leather hunting for 

_ the right job can tell you, it’s never easy. 

This is particularly true in highly skilled 

professional fields, where competition is 
keener and openings are less frequent. 

Enter the career forum. In the early 
1970s someone came up with the idea of 
bringing together a group of people who 
were hunting for jobs and employers 
who had positions to fill. These early 
forums often concentrated on a major 
industry in a particular geographic area 
— the aerospace industry in Los Angeles 
or petroleum companies in Houston, for 
example — so Boston's earliest job 
conferences were concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the then-burgeoning local 
high-tech industry. But other industries 
‘were quick to recognize a good format 
when they saw one, and career forums 
are no longer exclusively devoted to 
high-tech industries; they have been 
adopted by other professions, including 
teaching, secretarial work, and critical- 
care nursing. 

The structure of the career forum is 
simple: recruiters set up tables or booths, 
dole out relevant literature, answer 
questions about their companies, and, in 
some cases, conduct interviews. Thus 
information gathering that, in the past, 
required exhaustive effort, can now be 
conducted in an afternoon with a few 
well-chosen turns around a hotel func- 
tion room. 

Although the hundreds of attendees 
and dozens of exhibitors may lend a 
forum the relaxed air of a trade show, it 
should be approached like any other 
interview situation; you'll want to put 
your best foot forward and impress the 
recruiters with your credentials. You 
should come appropriately dressed for 
the position you want, and treat the 
recruiters as you would any potential 
employer. If you have a résumé, bring a 
good supply. If not, there are usually 
forms available for summarizing your 
recent professional career. The form can 
then be copied and distributed to the 
organizations that interest you. 

Career forums are aimed primarily at 
those seeking new jobs, but even if you 

, are happily employed, they can be 
informative and fun. They offer, a con-, 

to talk with working 
professionals and personnel represent- 
atives in your field of interest. You may 
also be able to assess and refine your 
presentation skills and do a little com- 
parison shopping to see how salaries at 
other companies stack up against your 
own. You may even leave with a 
renewed appreciation for your job, when 
you see the alternatives. 

It is not likely that career forums will 
supersede want ads or job-placement 
agencies — the forums convene too 
infrequently for that. But they are 
enormously valuable for the convenience 
they afford the job seeker and the 
reservoir of available talent they provide 
for recruiters. They are also considerably 
cheaper than job-placement agencies, 
which may charge up to 20 or 30 percent 
of a client's first year’s salary as a finder’s 
fee. “In Boston a job-placement agency 
can get a fee as high as $2500 or more for 
a good secretary,” says David Tomares of 
Lexington’s Telejob. “We'll run our Job 
Connection conference and for the flat 
fee of $1900, which a company pays us to 
participate in the event, they'll hire five 
or six people. I’d say that’s a pretty cost- 
effective alternative to an agency.” 

What follows is a list, in chronological 
order, of some of the major career forums 
happening in the area over the next 10 
months. We've included forums that 
disseminate information on vocational 
and professional school, in addition to 
forums that offer employment op- 
portunities. Job seekers would be wise to 
scan the newspapers for other forums 
that may come up and for single- 
company open houses, which are often 
announced with only two or three weeks’ 
notice. Members of professional societies 
should also find out whether their 
annual conferences offer job-placement 
services geared specifically to their fields. 
All of the forums listed below are free, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Job Connection 
September 11, 1985 
The Telejob company has taken the 
career-forum concept and adapted it to 
the field of office support and secretarial 
and clerical work. Still in its first year, the 
program’s success has been phenomenal: 
early Job Connections drew more than 50 
companies and almost 5000 applicants, 


papers are wih ob 


MARK MORELL! 


Working the crowd 


A guide to Boston job conventions 


by James Daly 


companies attending hired new 
employees, with some adding as many as 
a dozen people to their rosters. “From 
what we hear, everybody is still scram- 
bling and grabbing for secretaries,” says 
David Tomares. “Our research indicates 
everyone in downtown Boston is looking 
for people with these types of skills.” 
Upon entering, job seekers are handed 
a brochure listing each company repre- 
sented and the kinds of positions it 
wishes to fill. Frequent openings are for 
secretaries, executive secretaries, ad- 
ministrative assistants, word processors, 
and data-entry positions. Tomares warns 
that “if someone who is an MBA is 
looking for a mid-level accounting posi- 
tion, of if they are a computer program- 
mer, this is not the event for them.” 
Bring a résumé if you have it, but the 
Job Connection offers a “mini-résumé” 
form that can be filled out on the spot. 
Although the list of recruiters who will 
attend the event is still incomplete, past 
participants have included the Bank of 
New England, Arthur D. Little, Harvard 
University, Boston University, Children’s 


. Hospital, Cahners Publishing, and vari- 


ous law firms. 

The Job Connection is a little more 
festive than some of the other forums. 
Gift certificates for weekends at nearby 
hotels will be given away, free food will 
be available, and WXKS disc jockey Matt 
Seigel may put in an appearance. 

At the Great Hall, Faneuil Hall, Boston. 

from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. For more 
information, contact David Tomares at 
Telejob, 863-5400. Tentative 1986 Job 
Conner tion dates are January 14, April 1, 
and June 10. 


SoftFair 
September 16 and 17, 1985 

SoftFair was conceived two years ago, 
when several of the current owners of the 
company that mounts the event were 
employed in the personnel department 
of a high-tech company. They decided 
there had to be a better and more cost- 
effective way to attract software 
professionals than running ads in news- 
papers and sorting through the piles of 
résumés that arrived each day. “It would 


Meeting the employers at a high-tech career 


and it was reported that 95 percent of the 


often take a lot of time, energy, and 
money to simply fill one position,” says 
Peter Mark, advertising coordinator for 
the Westford-based company. “This way 
you have many people with many 
different backgrounds coming directly to 
you, and you can see their qualifications 
right on the spot and whether you want 
to talk to them further or whether you 
don’t.” 

Although SoftFair is targeted primarily 
at programming and data-processing 
professionals with two or more years of 
experience, past fairs have featured 
openings for technical writers, product 
managers, computer-related marketing 
personnel, field sales representatives, 
and administrators. Entry-level appli- 
cants are not invited to the two-day 
event, but may leave their résumés at the 
registration desk. These will then be 
forwarded to companies that have entry- 
level positions to fill. 

Participating companies and positions 
available will be listed in the classified- 
ad section of the Boston Globe on the 
Sunday preceding the fair and in the 
show program. Although, according to 
Mark, it is rare for anyone to be hired on 
the spot, private rooms for conducting 
personal interviews will be available to 
the more than 45 attending companies. 

SoftFair is aimed at the working 
professional, and its evening hours 
should be convenient for those who want 
to stop by after work. A résumé should 
be brought if you have one, but standard- 
ized forms will also be available. 

At the Hillcrest Function Center, Bear 
Hill Road, Waltham. Open both days 
from 4 to 9 p.m. Additional SoftFairs are 
scheduled for November 18 and 19, 
January 21 and 22, March 10 and 11, and 
June 23 and 24 at the Hillcrest Function 
Center. Another is slated for May 12 and 
13, to be held at the Sheraton Inn and 
Conference Center in Boxborough. All 
fairs will run from 4 to 9 p.m. For more 
information, contact Wendy 
McSweeney, SoftFair’s director of opera- 
tions for New England, 229-5813. 


Career Symposium 
September 16 and 17, 1985 
The Career Symposium is similar to 


the symposium, 
notes that the event is strictly for the 
recruiting of working professionals; no 
entry-level positions will be available. 
General Datacom, Lasertron, the Revere 
Corporation, and Analog Devices are 
among the more than 40 companies 
scheduled to attend the two-day event. 

“When the attendee comes in to 
register, he or she will fill out a 
registration form and we'll take a look at 
their résumé,” says White. “If the person 
has a lot of experience, we will direct 
them to the companies that are best 
suited to their background. We will also 
be giving out a program booklet, which 
lists each company’s openings.” 

The symposium provides a chart in the 
registration area, where attendees can 
look up their desired position, cross- 
referenced with companies that have 
appropriate openings. It is recommended 
that applicants bring résumés. 

At the Burlington Marriott, Burlington. 
Open both days from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
For more information, contact Allison 
White, 229-2500. 


MBA Forum 
October 11 and 12, 1985 

Since large corporations go out and 
seek the most qualified candidates for 
admission to their fold, it is only logical 
that colleges and universities are also 
eager to court the best and brightest 
students. For those longing to hone their 
business acumen in an MBA program, 
there is Boston’s annual MBA Forum. 
Gathering representatives from more 
than 70 schools, the forum provides an 
opportunity to chat with admissions and 
financial officers, placement directors, 
business faculty, alumni, and corporate 
representatives from schools around the 
country. 

The forum is sponsored by the Gradu- 
ate Management Admission Council. For 
a five-dollar registration fee, each can- 
didate receives a packet of information 
describing how best to use the forum and 
a booklet entitled “The MBA and You.” 
Participants may roam freely and meet 
with school representatives to discuss 
entrance requirements, financial-aid pos- 
sibilities, and MBA and PhD options. 

Three one-hour workshops will be 
offered during the event. “The MBA and 
You” meets on Friday at 1 and5 p.m. and 
on Saturday at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “MBA 
Careers” meets on Friday at 1 and 5 p.m. 
and on Saturday at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; 
“Doctoral Programs” meets on Friday at 
3 p.m. and on Saturday at 12:30 p.m. 

At the Boston Park Plaza, Boston. 
Open on October 11 from noon to 7 p.m., 
and on October 12 from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
For further information, call (800) 
524-1802. 


Law School Forum 
November 1 and 2, 1985 

The Law School Forum is sponsored 
by the Law School Admission Council 
and is similar in concept and design to its 
MBA counterpart. Representatives from 
105 schools — approximately 60 percent 
of the law schools in the country — will 
be attending the Forum. 

Applications for admission to schools 
will be available at many of the tables, 
but Mary Riesch, meeting coordinator of 
the council, says there will be no formal 
interviews at the forum. “There really is 
nothing a person needs to bring except a 
lot of questions,” adds Riesch. “A résumé 
may be of interest as a preliminary thing, 
but it’s really the time just to pick up a lot 
of information. Many who attend have a 
few schools they are interested in but, 
given the opportunity to talk to many 
schools, they may soon discover some 
programs they'd never heard about and 
never would have considered but which 
will quickly become prime choices.” 

The two-day event is free, but council 
representatives request that attendees 
stop by the registration desk to fill out a 
brief information card on their way in. 

At the Boston Park Plaza,” Boston. 
Open on Friday from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
and on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
For more information, contact Martha 
McGrene of the Law School Admission 
Council, (202) 387-5750. 


Nursing Job Fair 
November 7, 8, and 9, 1985 
In the mid 1970s, an advertiser with 
the Nursing World Journal attended 
Boston College’s Career Day to scout out 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 

prospects to fill positions in the 
health professions. He spent that 
December day in a very cold 
gymnasium and he saw exactly 
two students, both of whom 
were lost. It was this in- 
auspicious event that convinced 
the publishers of the Journal to 
sponsor their first Job Fair, in 
1976. 

The fair has quickly evolved 
into an important employment 
aid for students, nurses, and 
other health-care professionals. 
About 100 major health-care in- 
stitutions are represented, and 
some have been known to make 
job offers on the spot. The fair 
also features a one-hour career- 
development workshop for stu- 
dents and _ experienced 
professionals alike. “We try to 
help people plan their career, 
figure out where they are going 
and how they are going to get 
there,” explains Dick DeVito, 
publisher of the Journal. “There 
will be three workshops a day.” 

The fair allows for a simple 
way to determine what positions 
are available at each institution 
— by asking. DeVito suggests that 
participants bring 20 or 30 copies 
of a simple, one-page résumé to 
leave with prospective 
employers. Résumé forms will 
also be available. 

At the Boston Park Plaza, 
Boston. Open on Thursday and 
Friday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Another Nursing Job Fair 
will be offered April 10, 11, and 
12 at the Howard Johnson’s at 57 
Park Plaza, Boston. The Nursing 
Job Fair also sponsors the Critical 
Care Nursing Career Reception 
on May 7 (see entry below). For 
more information, contact Dick 
DeVito, 899-2702. 


Tech Fair 
November 18 and 19, 1985 

Business People Inc., the Min- 
neapolis-based organization that 
sponsors Tech Fair, developed 
the concept of the high-tech- 
nology-oriented job forum nine 
years ago, and the company has 
had enormous success with it. 
Tech Fair is tailored to ex- 
perienced computer, software, 
DP/MIS (data _ process- 
ing/manager of information sys- 
tems), and engineering 
professionals. Many of the posi- 
tions require US citizenship, a 
four-year technical degree, and 
work experience. Only a handful 
of the more than 60 companies 
attending will offer entry-level 


positions. 

This year’s fair will include 
major companies such as Wang, 
Data General, Digital Raytheon, 
RCA, GTE, and Eastman Kodak. 
Attendees can quickly spot com- 
panies that have openings for 
which they are qualified by pick- 
ing up the show program, which 
lists all participating companies 
and their employment needs. 
Some companies may post addi- 
tional opportunities at their dis- 
play tables. 

The event resembles a trade 
show in format, with recruiters 
displaying their wares at cloth- 
draped booths. Company techni- 
cal managers may also be present 
so that interested job seekers may 
speak to them directly about 
products and _ responsibilities. 
Résumés may then be dropped 
off or an interview arranged. 

Although high-tech growth 
seems to have slowed in this area, 
the Tech Fair continues to attract 
dozens of companies and 
thousands of attendees, and af- 
fords an opportunity to research 
in one afternoon what could 
otherwise: take months of mail- 
ings and interviews to ac- 
complish. 

At the Burlington Marriott, 
Routes 128 and 3A, Burlington. 
Open both days from 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. and from 4 to 8 p.m. For 
more information, call (800) 
328-4032. 


Career School Expo 
February 11, 1986 

The Career School Expo is 
different from every other career 
forum in one very important way: 
it is designed for young people 
who don’t yet know what they 
want to do. With representatives 
on hand from more than 50 
vocational schools in the area — 
including the American Business 
Institute, the New England 
School of Photography, the Jew- 
elry Institute, and Sabina’s Beau- 
ty Academy — the annual event 
offers Boston’s high-school 
juniors and seniors a chance to 


gather information on career - 


schools that offer training in 
everything from computers to 
bartending. 

“The expo is a lot like a trade 
show,” says Sarah Smythe, direc- 
tor of public relations for the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
which co-sponsors the show 
along with several other or- 
ganizations. “It is an ty 
to find out what each school is 
about, what their admission re- 
quirements are, and to meet one- 
to-one with an admissions 
counselor. Technically, no inter- 
views will be given. Students 
need bring nothing but a willing- 


ness to learn about their op- 
portunities.” 

With so many careers repre- 
sented at the show, even students 
who think they have a career 
plan may change their minds 
when they see what's available. 
Smythe therefore urges all stu- 
dents to attend. The expo features 
a skills table, where students fill 
out forms detailing their interests 
and abilities; expo personnel then 
offer advice on possible vocations 
at which they may excel. There is 
also a $1000 scholarship, to be 
awarded by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and the Humphrey 
Occupational Resource Center. 

At the Hubert Humphrey Oc- 
cupational Resource Center, 75 
New Dudley Street, Dorchester. 
Open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. For 
more information, contact Sarah 
Smythe, 426-1250. 


Career Expo ‘86 
February 18, 19, and 20, 1986 
Just as many forums are geared 

to particular professions, the Ca- 
reer Expo is designed to aid 
members of ethnic minorities. 
Recruiters will be looking for 
college seniors and recent college 
graduates to fill a wide variety of 
professional and technical posi- 
tions 


To participate in the expo, 
students should preregister with 
their campus placement office or 


- minority organization. Infor- 


mation on the registration form is 
compiled into a résumé book, 
which will be distributed to 
recruiters before the expo so that 
they can identify job candidates, 
schedule job interviews, or just 
keep tabs on potential job can- 
didates. Companies will post 
names of preregistered can- 
didates who interest them. Those 
who register at the show may 
still go from table to table, to 
leave their résumés or, if the 
employer is interested, set up an 
appointment for an interview at 
a later date. 

The expo is divided into three 
one-day segments. The first day 
is “Resource and Information 
Day” and features job seminars 
and a keynote speaker. Day two, 
“Job Fair Day,” offers op- 
portunities to talk to recruiters 
and meet informally with as 
many companies as time allows. 
Day three is “Interview Day,” 
during which students may take 
part in private interviews and 
apply formally for positions that 


. interest them. Interviews on the 


' third day are by appointment 


only and must be scheduled at 
the expo. No drop-ins will be 
interviewed. 

At the Westin Hotel, Boston. 
Open all three days from 9 a.m. to 


5 p.m. For further information, 
contact expo publicity 
coordinator 
367-9215. 


The Massachusetts Educational 
Recruiting Consortium 
April 22 and 23, 1986 

Finding the right job in the 
teaching profession has always 
been tough. But the Massachu- 
setts Educational Recruiting Con- 
sortium (MERC) has just made it 
a little easier. The 32 member 
colleges and universities of 
MERC have invited between 80 
and 120 schools from outside 
New England to meet with teach- 
ing students and alumni in an 
attempt to match the right people 
with the right jobs. The 
employers nearest to Boston, says 
consortium organizer Kathy 
Sturgis, will be New York, 
and many of the employers will 
come from the West Coast and 


reer Ri 


- the South. 


Advance planning may be the 


key to success at the forum. - 


attendees should 
contact their college or university 
to see if it is a member of MERC; 
only MERC members are allowed 
to attend April’s event. If the 
school is indeed a member, its 
career services office can acquire 
and prepare the appropriate 
registration packet, which will 
include the job hunter's résumé 
and other information. 

Applicants should also check 
with schools to see if they offer 
any preshow workshops. Many 
will offer classes to help hone 
résumé-writing and interviewing 
skills. Sturgis also recommends 
that job candidates read the 
employers’ spec sheets, which are. 
provided to each member institu- 
tion. Each school attending is 
profiled briefly, with information 
on positions available, as well as 
a short description of the town in 
which the school is located. 
“Students really need to do their 
research to find out if this type of 
educational institution is going to 
best meet their personal and 
professional needs,’ Sturgis says... 

On the day of the show, 
attendees must pay a small 
participation fee and bring a 
résumé to register. For the first 90 
minutes of the first day, partici- 
pants may wander around freely, 
meeting and gathering infor- 
mation from representatives of 
various schools. After that, inter- 
view times may be arranged; the 
remainder of the day and the 
entire second day will be devoted 
to formal interviews. 

At the Lenox Hotel, Boston. 
Open both days from 8:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. For more information, 
contact Kathy Sturgis, 578-8500. 


Olivia Hunter, ~ 


Critical Care Nursing 
Career 
May 7, 1986 
The Critical Care Nursing Ca- 


ion is sponsored by 
the same folks who put together 
Boston’s biannual Nursing Job 
Fair, but the reception is for a 
more specialized segment of the 
nursing community. Simply put, 
critical-care nurses are those with 
professional experience in an in- 
tensive-care unit, coronary-care 
unit, operating room, or emer- 
gency room. “We're providing a 
very valuable service because 
these are very difficult positions 
to fill, and it is often tough to 


find the correct — to fill 
them,” says Dick DeVito. 


Because these positions are so 
ion is 
small, sometimes involving no 
more than 20 exhibitors and 100 
critical-care nurses. DeVito rec- 
ommends bringing a résumé as 
recruiters often conduct inter- 
views on the spot. The 


Market, Boston, Open from 11 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. For more 
information, contact Dick De- 
Vito, 899-2702. 


Job Fair ‘86 
June 19, 1986 
Like this past year’s fair, the 
1986 Job Fair will provide a well- 
rounded mix of professional, 
technical, clerical, and service- 
oriented job openings. The fair, 
which is s: by the Jewish 
Vocational Service (JVS) and the 
City of Newton, has done a little 
legwork beforehand and claims 
to have weeded out potential 
dead-end positions. “We've 
made it a requirement that 
employers have job 
above entry level and that the 
areas they do have are open to 
advancement,” says Marian 
Mostovy, public-relations direc- 
tor for the JVS. 


Mere than 60 employers will: , 


be hoping to fill positions in such 
industries as banking and fi- 
nance, communications, elec- 
tronics, health care, hotel man- 
agement, insurance, and retail. 
Mostovy says that inquiries con- 
cerning available positions 
should be made directly to 
employers and that all attendees 
should bring résumés. 

At the Gofman Jewish Com- 
munity College campus, 335 
Nahanton Street, Newton. Open 
from 2 to 7. p.m. For more 
information, contact Job Fair ‘86 
coordinator Gail Liehaber, 
965-7940. 
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@KING FOR A ROOMMATE? 
LO WHERE’S THE ROOMMATE? 


a & 


TRY THE ORIGINAL!!! 


CHING ROOM-MATES, INC. 


251 Harvard St. Brookline 02146 Coolidge Corner 
inal and most experienced room- 


Brookline Chambers of Commerce. $25.00 fee. 


Register NOW and for SEPTEMBER! CALL 


1. Protects your telephone number 

2. Maintains your confidentiality 

3. Reveals important roommate 
information 


We specialize in helping! tury. Perienc 
18-60 yrs World. commate. 
u Jents in America TVvice 


3. pped 
4. All lifestyles, straight, Bi, gay 
5. Coupies/single parents 


Mon. - Fri.: 9 a.m. - 8 p.m.; Sat.: 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m.; Sun.: 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. & 


State, Greater Boston, and 


or 
734-6484: 
amatcuisa 


PHONE CALL AWAY 


FEEL POWERLESS? 


Dissatisfied with the high cost of living? Fight 
Mass. Fair Share works at the 
grassroots level and in the legislature for 
changes in auto insurance, toxics, voter regis- 
tration and energy issues. Make the difference 
and get paid for it. $200 - $275/week + 


back! 


benefits. Opportunities for advancement. Boston 426-3910 
Hours 2 p.m. - 10 p.m. Monday thru Friday. Camtridge 492-6612 
also available. Call 654-9000 for in- —— 
E.O.E. 
TEMPORARY SERVICES 


TEMPTING 
OFFER! 


Make TEMPRO first step to an 
interesting, rewerdog temporary 


Let us tempt you. 


TMPRO 


(617) 367-9212 


NOW IS THE TIME — 
OLSTEN IS THE PLACE 
YOU take charge of your 
work career. 


YOU work when and 
where you want. 

YOU receive highest pay 
rates, health insurance, and 
vacation pay. 

Please call now for YOUR 
interview appointment. 
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hether you're re-enter- 
ing the work force after 
a long absence, chang- 
ing careers, or looking for. your 
first job, you're going to need a 
good résumé. I know, because I 
just survived my own job search. . 
Like me, you'll probably be 
inundated with well-intentioned, 
if misguided, advice from family 
and friends who've ‘‘been 
through it all.” People who have 
been slugging their way through 
the working world for a while can 
of course help, but the best 
can come only from 
those who read and evaluate 
résumés professionally, that is, 
the men and women who do the 


written many , but you 
can be sure they've read them by 
the hundreds. They know what 
they like, and they know definite- 
ly what they don’t like. In the 
interest of saving résumé writers 
a little time and trouble, here's 
what most employers look for in 
the résumés of job applicants. — 
First and foremost, the experts 
say, know what you want to do 
onally (or at least sound 

like it). It’s not always easy 
to commit yourself to a single 
career route, particularly if you're 
just starting out or returning to 
the working world. Still, you 


interests and abilities. If you 
don’t have a specific career goal, 
research one or consider — 3 
a career counselor. The rés 
provides you with one or two 
pages to get your message across. 
You can’t just say, “I want a job.” 
Rather, you should say, “I am a 
bright, accomplished person with 
- a demonstrated talent for selling 
| frog legs and. therefore am a 
strong candidate for the sales 
position have open at 


should carefully evaluate your 


Kermit’s.” Personnel directors are 
busy people. They don’t have 
time to read between the lines 
until a ‘clear image’ of your 
potential comes through. It’s your 
job to present yourself clearly. 
Each and every segment of your 
résumé should reflect your goals 
and your talents. : 
Most résumés should begin 
with an objective, which provides 
the first opportunity for you to 
distinguish yourself. State right 
' off which department of the 
company you should be consid- 
ered for. “The objective,” says 
Dean Wittor-Reynolds’ Sabina 
Green, “should be tailored to the 
job applied for.” Think of it as a 
personal introduction: a clammy 
handshake suggests a limp spirit; 


Covering your assets 


Résumés that employers read 


an ambivalent objective yields 
the same impression. If it helps 
here’s’ atv exampleof the worst 
kind of objective statement — 


motivated and reliable worker, I 
hope to secure a position that will 
allow me to utilize my inter- 
al and media skills and 
expand my field of knowledge.” 
In retrospect, I can see that the 
only thing I made clear to the 
people I wanted to impress was 
my confusion. When I wrote my 
objective, I hadn't decided 
whether I was going for a film or 
writing job, and I wasn’t about to 
turn down a chance at either one. 
The sentence commits every ob- 


by M.B. Lorson 


jective-writing sin — it’s vague, 
lifeless, and wordy. “State the 
facts,” advises Arthur Dunphy, 
alumni-placement/personnel di- 
rector of Boston University’s 
School of Communications. “ ‘An 
editorial position in print media.’ 
It makes sure the right people 
read it.” (Dunphy also warns 
against stating the obvious, such 
as the applicant's desire to be 
retained by a fast-paced growing 
company. “When does someone 
want to work for a slow collaps- 
ing one?” he asks.) 

Those torn between career 
routes have several options. You 
can write more than one résumé. 
If you plan to have them 
and printed professionally, how- 


ever, the multiple-résumé ap- 
proach can get expensive. Also, 
by focusing a résumé on too 
narrow a career goal, the full 
picture of your work history may 
be obscured. To guard against 
this, make sure you meticulously 
word each item. Another, more 
economical option is to omit the 
written objective altogether, rely- 
ing instead upon a cover letter to 
introduce yourself. Take this ap- 
proach only if you really feel it’s 
warranted and if you can write a 
dazzling letter for every job you 
apply for. Since objectives are de 
rigueur, a résumé tends to look 
naked without one. Another 
note: some businesses keep cover 
letters, others only résumés. If 


your résumé can’t stand alone, 
make sure your cover letter dis- 
tinguishes itself as an_ in- 
dispensable part of your applica- 
tion 


Since the objective is basically 
the thesis for the rest of the 
résumé, compose each subse- 
quent segment to support it. 
Begin with your education his- 
tory. Within a consistent, chrono- 
logical format, list the names and 
locations of the institutions you 
attended, the dates you attended, 
your diplomas and degrees and 
majors and minors, and your 
grade-point average upon gradu- 
ation. Then describe relevant 
awards, activities, and courses. 
Although all awards are con- 
sidered pertinent, John Watkins 
of IPC Communications advises 
applicants to specify the achieve- 
ments each award recognizes: the 
So-and-So Award for outstand- 
ing thus and such. Courses and 
activities are appropriate when 
they reflect your skills or person- 
ality. For example, whatever your 
field, don’t think your eight years 
of French aren't useful in build- 
ing a desirable profile for a 
prospective employer. Most 
résumé evaluators like to know 
about special interests and that 
you're motivated. enough to 
pursue them (indeed, it may be 
better to devote an entire section 
to these activities — but more on 
that later). 

The section covering your 
work experience should follow 
the same format as that used for 
your education. Don’t be afraid to 
draw feasible parallels between 
your past experience and the 
position you're applying for. Re- 
member that some jobs that seem 
extraneous actually may have 
prepared you for a number of 

itions. Waiters and waitresses, 

or example, need to organize 
their time well and master ceftain 
sales techniques; camp 
counselors learn the patience, 
diplomacy, and organization re- 
quired of a manager. But don’t go 
overboard. You needn't list all six 
of your previous restaurant jobs 
as evidence of your sales poten- 
tial; the most recent or successful 
one will do. Also, beware of 
overstating your experience. Of 
course you want to present the 
facts in a complimentary light, 
but stretching the truth is no way 
to get a job. Experts can smell a 
hammed-up job description a 
mile away. Be particularly careful 
of this if you're having your 
résumé professionally prepared. 
“My impression of a résumé,” 
admits Boston Phoenix person- 
nel director Michelle Rosner, “is 
usually colored by the fact that 
Continued on page 6 
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SECTION SIX, CAREERS, AUGUST 27, 1985 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


DON’T SAY A WORD! 
DON’T MOVE! 


New d’s largest interior Until you see Eleanor Lenke. 
landscaping company is seeking Specialist in Speech and 
_ hardworking, dependable Body Language training for 
business and professional 
people. First meeting/ 
Horticulturalists: critique free. 
independen 
clients while caring for indoor Call 267-1304 
tropical foliage plants 3 
Driver/Florist: 
requires knowl downtown ; LEGAL 
Boston. Involves heavy lifti SECRETARY 
011 


Excellent —_ level position for 
floral designer. The UAW-GM Legal Service 
Plan is seeking a secretary 


Installation Tech: _ for its Natick office. Prior le- 
gal secretarial experience Is 
ont compless lange not required. Typing skills of 
All positions include traini at least 60 wpm. Excellent 
benefits, and advancement benefits package. Salary 
opportunities. 
perience, 

Call 965-8130 $15,000. Call 651-1123. 

IT’S YOUR CHOICE 
Make the Right One 


BIKE COURIERS 


Full & Part time $200 - $300 per week. Choice Courier 
Service is in need of energetic presentable all-weather people 
to make deliveries of small packages and envelopes to 
companies in Boston and Cambridge areas. Must have own 
bike and knowledge of area. We offer an hourly rate plus 


incentives. 
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Résumés 
Continued from page 5 

quite often the being 
represented didn’t write it. You 
may want to meet them to see if 
all these wonderful things are 
true, but you don’t often expect 
them to be. Facts and ac- 
complishments need to be stated, 
not blown up disproportionate- 
ly.” Art Dunphy’s prescription 
for job descriptions is simple: 


“Who, what, and a description of 
duties.” 
The more segments of 


your résumé require even more 
discretion. Every person who 
finds your résumé on his or her 
desk has different ideas about 
how it should read. The odds are 
not great that you'll please every- 
body, but you can certainly avoid 
giving offense at first glance. A 
special-interests or hobbies sec- 
tion, for instance, draws mixed 
reviews. Executone marketing 
manager Debbie Manley says 
that such information is usually 
extraneous; Lisa Werner of Film- 
arts, however, believes that these 
facts. can be important to her 
company. (“If they can ski down- 
hill with a camera, we're proba- 


_ bly going to remember them,” 
_ She says.) But even Werner 


feels hobbies should be men- 
tioned only if they coincide with 
an applicant's career objective. 
Art Dunphy counters that, in or 
out of the job’s context, special 


photographs. John Watkins and 
Lisa Werner look favorably on 
the idea, indicating that a photo 
can make the applicant: seem 
more familiar. Nancy Cleary, of 
the ad agency Quinn & Johnson 
BBDO, is decidedly against that 
kind of representation. “As soon 
‘as I see someone's picture,” she 
says, “I’m not real interested.” 
Cleary feels strongly that photos 
and vital statistics “breed dis- 
crimination and subjectivity. I’d 
rather find out [what they look 
like] when I meet them.” 


Michelle Rosner says she has. 


occasionally received baby pic- 
tures, which, she adds, she finds 
“amusing but unnecessary.” 
Although potential employers 
may not care what you look like, 
they certainly care about your 
résumé’s appearance. According 
to them, how your résumé looks 
has as much impact as the clothes 
you choose to wear to the inter- 
view — and your résumé usually 
gets there first. “If someone has a 
sloppy résumé,” says John 


Watkins, “chances are they'll 


‘come in with a mustard stain on 


their shirt.” Everybody inter- 
viewed agreed that typesetting is 
a worthwhile investment — “an 
appropriate accessory,” as Rosner 
puts it. If typesetting is out of the 
question, type your résumé neat- 
ly. Matthew Caruso suggests us- 
ing an electronic typewriter and 
adds that some temp agencies . 
offer reasonable typing services. 
The topic of paper color didn’t 
exactly send anybody’s blood 
pressure into the ionosphere: 
John Watkins prefers almost any- 
thing to white and Debbie Man- 
ley finds colored paper a bit 
cheesy. Whatever your color 
choice, matching envelopes are 
generally considered a _ nice 
touch 


In terms of the résumé’s 
length, Matthew Caruso feels 
that only truly exceptional appli- 
cants are entitled to more than a 
page, but Josephine Breda and 
John Watkins see two pages as 
an acceptable maximum. Nancy 


oman 


Letter perfect — 
' brought up the topic of the cover letter 


y professionals 
that it deserves further attention. In a way, a cover letter can 
leave a stronger impression than a résumé because it 


‘represents the first direct contact you make with the employer. The 
format of a cover letter is considerably more flexible than that of a_ 
résumé, but there are still some traps to avoid. 

« Get your contact’s name right. (If necessary, call the company 
anonymously for confirmation.) One personnel director said that 


she finds it insulting 


to see her name misspelled because it leaves | 
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LEARN HOW 
HELICOPTERS. 


If you've ever wanted to fly a helicopter, here's your oppor- 
tunity. The Army has openings now in its Warrant Officer Flight 
Training Program. 

To qualify, you must have a high school diploma, have no 
previous military service, be at least 17 years old, and not older 
than 274 at the time of your enlistment. You must meet certain 
physical and mental requirements for enrollment in the Warrant 
Officer Flight Training Program. 

Prior to entering helicopter flight training, you must success- 
fully complete basic training and pre-flight training. 

After appointment as a Warrant Officer, you will return to 
your local Army Reserve unit and train one weekend a month and 
two weeks a year for at least 48 months. 

e you'd like to wear the wings of an Army aviator, stop by 
or call: 


Capt. Eric Covner 

495 Summer Street 

Boston, MA 02210 
Tel. 451-4816 
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Cleary is “flexible, as long as the 
space usage is warranted. No 
summer essays.” And Michelle 
Rosner seems to agree: “The im- 
portant information — what 
needs to be said — dictates style 
and length. One page is easier to 
deal with, but Id rather that peo- 
ple not dictate the length by 
some arbitrary book they've 
read.” 

Now, what to make of all this 
advice when what you really 
want is to stand out from the 100 
other applicants? Innovative at- 

_tention-getting techniques 
abound, but use them with dis- 
cretion. Lisa Werner admits that 
she likes “something different, 
creative, something that grabs 
attention.” John Watkins sees an 
innovative approach as “a projec- 
tion of effort. The whole world is 
competitive. You really have to 
do something to te your- 
self from the rest of the pack.” 
Nancy Cleary, who once received 
a 10-page résumé in comic-book 
form, appreciated the effort but 
wondered about its appropriate- 
ness, given that “work is a serious 
thing” (she kept the comic book 
but not its author). It’s true that 
those who take an artistic, funny, 
imaginative route risk offending 
someone's sensibilities, but then 
again, the gamble may pay off. 
“Creativity makes someone 
stand out,” admits Rosner. “I’m 
not turned off if it’s done in a 
professional manner. It definitely 
heightens the chances of the 
résumé being studied.” Art 
Dunphy cites statistics as 
justification for unorthodoxy. 
“Eighty-five percent of the avail- 
able jobs are filled by word of 
mouth or referral, not by agencies 
or want ads. So you've got 95 
percent of the people job-hunting 
applying for 15 percent of the 
jobs. You've got to be able to sell 
yourself, to convince people 
you're an individual.” 

When it’s all over you'll find 
that résumé-trauma is like the 
chicken pox — you only get it 
once. After you’ve written one, 


you'll know what works best for | 


“you. And you'll realize that your 
résumé isn’t the last word in 
gaining gainful employment; the 
interview is where you can really 
strut your stuff. But you won't get 
your name on that appointment 
list without a_ coherent, 
professional résumé. Use your 
best judgment, and go get 
‘em. 


332-7676 


80 Tower Ad. Newton, MA Exit S8E OM Route 128 
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BASIC ACTING 


{Herb Mendell, Otrector).: 
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TELEDISION 


TEENS 


Flexible Hours 


Medical 


‘erm Assigninents 


Earn 
ExtraCash! 


The Harvard Coop has been meeting the needs of customers for over 100 
years. But do you realize we also meet the needs of people looking for 
employment? Ali Coop locations are easily reached by public 
transportation. 

Atour Harvard Square, MIT, Medical and Busi Sch tions, we 
currently have temporary, 
available for our Sales staff. These positions are scheduled to last until 
September 28th or October Sth. 


To apply for these positions, plesse visit the Personne! Department, 
Harvard Square, Monday - Friday, 10AM - 4PM. 


$50 Bonus For 60 ra of Work 
New Applicants Only Register by Sept. 20, 1985 


Register Today — Work Tomorrow 


BURLINGTON BOSTON 
44 Mall Road ri 59 Place 
229-2830 426 


TEMPORARY ora 


HUMAN SERVICE 
PROFESSIONALS 


Be Selective. Work for 
ARBOR and explore the multi- 
faceted human services field 
Find the area that best suits 
you: earn extra cash, part-time 
or full-time. ARBOR offers 
hundreds of opportunities to 
work with all ages. Residential, 
daycare, ED, MR, MH. and 
special ed programs 
Experienced professionals send 
resumes to ARBOR ASSOC., 
1S Court Square, Suite 345, * 
Boston, MA 02108 


ASSOCIATES.INC 


Retail Cashiers 
Full and Part-Time 


Most people know Louis for quality fashions and 
careful attention to customer service. In addition, 
we offer poised, talented, energetic individuals 
opportunity for career challenge and growth. 
You will contribute towards Louis’ quality service 

with efficient cashier work. Requires previous 

-- <©~ experience and desire to progress within the Louis 
organization. Full time hours include Saturday and 
one. or two evenings per week. Part time hours can 
be arranged. We provide an excellent compensation 
package. Please call for an interview appointment. 


Louis 
An equal opportunity employer 


College Grads, Retailers, 
Restauranteurs 

Do what you've always wanted to... 
Manage at CVS 


Management Sy We're the leading 
ee beauty aids. And our assistant 
managers and trainees become store managers in anywhere 
from 1 to 3 years, with total responsibility for an entire store's operation. 
It's this attention to the growth and potential of our dedicated 
management professionals that's helped us grow and succeed like no 
ith 


through 
always wanted. Only at CVS 
CVS offers competitive salaries and benefits that include a dental 


tuition bonus and more. 
Send resumes to C’ 
MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NORTHEAST MA.: 
Carl Rohrberg, CVS Pharmacy Dept. BP 
517 Rt. 28 
Salem, NH 03079 


SOUTHERN MA.. RHODE ISLAND: 
m enna 

2100 Aushet Ave. — 

New Bedford, MA. 02745 

GREATER BOSTON AND SURROUNDING 
SUBURBS: 

Flynn, Pharmacy Dept. BP 

Wellesley, MA. 02181 


GREATER WORCESTER/GREATER LOWELL 


AREA: 
Shrewsbury, 

| CVS/pharmacy } 


Your prescription for career success 
A Sion of Melville Corp. 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


MR 
Residential 


Skills Counselors 
needed to participate in 


training to age 
retarded adults. 
time position availabie. 
Hours include Thurs- 
cay, be. and 


Salary, $6.00 to $7 ee 
per hour. Relief posi- 

tions also po 


02172 or call 926-5800. 
THE CENTER 


For Mental Heaith and 
Retardation Services 


EOE/Affirmative Action 
Employer M/F/H/V 


TALK MBA 


‘With over 75 schools. In one place. In one day. Here's a 
rewarding opportunity to meet with representatives from 
many of the country’s leading graduate management 


schools. 


¢ Discuss admissions, curriculum, financial aid, and ca- 
reer development and placement. 
¢ Attend workshops on school selection, MBA and PhD 


careers and the GMAT. 


¢ Obtain admissions material and catalogues. Plus the 
free booklet, The MBA and You. Daily registration for 
forums and workshops is $5 payable at the door. 


THE MBA AND YOU 
Friday 1:00 and 5:00 
Satuday 11:00 and 2:00 


1965 Mi MBA FORUM ¢ BOSTON 
Boston Park Plaza, 64 Arlington St. 


ONE-HOUR WORKSHOPS 
DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Friday 3:00 
Saturday 12:30 


Saturday, Oct. 12 
9:00-3:00 


MBA CAREERS 
Friday 1:00 and 5:00 
Saturday 11:00 and 2:00 


For more workshop information call 
,800-524- 1802 


New Jersey 609-734-1539 


National Coordinator of Forums 
CN 6106 Princeton, NJ 08541-6106 


while earn- 
sles tion customer service or food 
at-our Camboridga, Framingham, or Danvers 


We're a rapidly expanding, 10 year pe optometric 
roup = seeking hig ly motivated, dependable 
individuals for interesting and rewarding positions 
that feature an excellent salary and benefit program, 
ay training program and plenty of room 
or gr 
Individuals who possess excellent communication 
skills, enjoy working with the public and thrive in a 
professional, team-oriented environment should send 
their resume to Personnel at: 


CAMBRIDGE EYE Executive Offices 
855 Worcester Road, MA 01701 


The Eye Doctors Have It! 


an equal opportunity employer, M/F 


Cambridge 
Eye 
Associates 
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|| 
opportunities with a Resume by We highiight 
experience and marketable talents to help you 
written and expedited for men and women in afl 
fletds. 
NOT AN EMPLOYMENT AGENCY ‘: 
Consuitation by Appointment € 
American Express Mestercard Bank Americard DOICE OBER 
x 
HARVARD 
COOPERAIME 
Top Pay Rates Paid Holiday Snare the tradition 
3 nsurance ‘ An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/H a 
| 
q 
| 
» 
eye for fashion? j 
$ 
Friday, Oct. 11 
the development of pro- 12:00-7:00 ste 
rams and provide skill 
to per hour. Oe 
BA plus experience with ly 
population preferred. 
Mail resume to ICF Ser- 
| vice Director, 372 Main —— 
Street, Watertown, MA 


BECOMING SOLDIER 
CAN PUT YOU CLOSER 


Here’s how: under The New GI 
Bill Plus The. New Army College 
Fund, you contribute $100 a a 
from your first full 12 months’ 
paychecks (a total of $1,290). The 
government and the Arm il 
contribute the rest (up to $9600 
E= from the government and up to 

— $14,400 from the Army). 

What’s more, as a soldier you'll 
learn a valuable Army skill as part of | 
your training. You could choose one 
§ of the Army’s many high-tech skills, 
: perhaps something youu like to 
5 pursue in college. 
= The New GI Bill Plus The New 

= Army College Fund put you ina 
— good position. Closer to college. 

See your local Army Recruiter to 

== find out more. 


ARMY. 
ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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New magazine lists 2,000 local jobs 


Job hunting tends not to rate too high on anybody’s list 
of favorite things, but it is unavoidable at times. If a 
month of Sundays spent poring diligently over the help- 
wanted sections hasn't yet produced results, Bob 
Adams's new publication might. Adams, whose 
annually published Boston Job Bank paved the way for 
nine other regional job-listings books across the US, 
recently released the first issue of the Job Bank biweekly. 
The listings in the biweekly are offered to employers 
free, so the booklet includes:more extensive job listings 
than some pricy classified sections. And unlike the larger 
_ annual books, the biweekly listings aren’t strictly limited 


_.. to openings'in larger companies (those with over 300 


 - yees), but include positions in small firms and 
~flonprofit organizations, which usually can’t afford to 


“pay for ads. 


The most extensive listings appear in the 
“professional” section of the booklet — the first issue 
included 673 such openings, out of a total of 2000 listings 
— but it also includes an ample sampling of positions in 
the business, medical, sales, and “general” sections. 
There’s also a separate chapter devoted to part-time 
positions (including several professional-level jobs). 
Because the biweekly’s circulation is only about 18,000 
(The Sunday Globe's circulation is 800,000), there’s 
likely to be less competition for the positions listed. And 
the booklet covers not only Boston-area jobs, but 
openings throughout Eastern Massachusetts and 
southern New Hampshire, including many in ’ 
companies that normally advertise only in small, local 
newspapers. 

Even if a thorough perusal of this booklet doesn’t 
bolster your morale, the articles in the back section 
probably will. They offer interviewing tips, advice on 
resumé preparation, and a “Day-in-the-Life” feature, in 
which a professional-level employee describes the daily 
duties involved in his line of work. There's also the “Ask 
Bob” column, in which Adams answers the questions 
he’s most frequently asked by job seekers. 

If you've been looking for work for any length of time, 
chances are you've already come across much of 
Adams's advice (do some homework on the company to 
which you're applying, dress properly — that sort of 
thing), but he does offer a few tips you may not have 
heard before. Adams counsels, for example, that the 
best-remembered applicants are interviewed at the 
beginning or end of the day, or right after lunch. 

The Boston Job Bank biweekly is available for $1 at 
most convenience stores, including Store 24 and Christy’s. 


pavortionmant. (Previously appeared as a feature article in the Boston Phoenix, ‘Urban Eye’’ February 12, 1985) 


OB BANK BIWEEKLY 


A few of the many jobs 
listed in a recent issue: 


COMPUTER/ENGINEERING/ 

TECHNICAL 
PROGRAMMING/ANALYST 
PRODUCT MANAGEMENT 
DESIGNERS/DRAFTSPERSONS 
TECHNICAL WRITER 
LAB TECHNICIANS 
ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN 
SENIOR ESTIMATORS 


MANAGEMENT/ PROFESSIONAL 
BANK OFFICERS 
MARKETING MANAGER 
MANAGER TRAINEES 
ASSISTANT BUYERS 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
HUMAN SERVICES DIRECTOR 
STAFF ACCOUNTANT 


EDUCATION/COUNSELING 
SOCIAL WORKER 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISORS 
CHILDCARE COUNSELOR 
JUNIOR HIGH TEACHERS 
MENTAL RETARDATION ASST. 
NIGHT COUNSELORS 


ADMINISTRATIVE/OFFICE 
PERSONNEL SECRETARY 


BANK TELLERS 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


P/T BOOKSTORE CLERK 
P/TSOCIAL WORKER 
P/T THEATRE HELP 

P/T LIBRARY HELP 


MEDICAL 
RN’S, LPN’S, AIDES, EMT’S 
PSYCHIATRIC NURSE 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


SALES 
BIOMEDICAL SALES 
RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING 


SUMMER 
DAY CAMP COUNSELORS 


Published on 
alternate 
Tuesdays 


SEPARATE CATEGORIES FOR: 
MANAGERS—ENGINEERS—TEACHERS 


SALES—ADMINISTRATIVE—GENERAL 
MEDICAL—HIGH - TECH—PART - TIME 


JOB BANK BIWEEKLY: $1 AT STORES, MORE INFO? CALL 268-9570 


SOLD AT: STORE 24, CHRISTY’S MKT, STAR MKT, STOP & SHOP, OSCO DRUGS, HONEY FARMS, CURTIS COMPACT, DEMOULAS , MARKET BASKET, WHITE HEN, BROOKS DRUGS, RIX DRUGS, DAIRY MART, IANDOLI’S & OTHER STORES IN MA, NH, RI. 
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